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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


Office of Naval Research policy as regards the program de- 
scribed below recognizes that “research should not be impeded 
by security restrictions.” Where possible investigators are en- 
couraged to tell of their findings, and to publish results in recog- 
nized scientific journals. 

Traditionally the scientist has coupled the scientific method 
he employs to search for the truth with freedom to tell his findings 
and to know those of his compatriots. 

In this way knowledge has spread, has often begot knowl- 
edge, and has become useful. 

ONR’s policy is similar to that employed throughout our 
Federal Government and designed to nurture an important free- 
dom—the freedom to know. 
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[FROM THREE rooms on 
the top floor of a small University 
building on G street, eight employes 
are quietly administering 60 million 
dollars in contracts for more than 
460 scientific research projects. 

The projects range from basic 
research which led to the exciting 
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development of the Polaris sub to 
fascinating studies in biology, geo- 
graphy, and meteorology now being 
conducted on an ice island in Alaska 
under the administration of a rep- 
resentative at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, who is part of the South- 
eastern Area Contract Administra- 


1 


Research on an 


tion staff, Office of Naval Research, 
located at George Washington. 
The Southeastern Area em- 
ployes are administering a variety of 
contracts in Maryland, Virginia, 
Washington D. C., North and South 
Carolina, Alabama, Alaska, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
West Virginia. Under the general 
supervision of the Head, Contract 
Administration Branch, ONR, the 
Southeastern Area Staff is responsi- 
ble for the administration of re- 
search and development contracts 
assigned by contracting officers of 
ONR, other offices and bureaus of 
the Navy, other Military Depart- 
ments, and agencies outside of the 
Defense Establishment—for exam- 
ple, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency. These contracts are 


Arctic ice island. 


with universities, other non-profit re- 
search organizations, and commer- 
cial contractors engaged exclusively 
in research. Contract Administrator 
is William H. Grant. Deputy Con- 
tract Administrator is James Tesler. 

With the exception of work 
done by resident representatives at 
Georgia Tech and Johns Hopkins, 
the staff at George Washington re- 
ceives all area proposals for re- 
search, reviews them for business 
accuracy, and forwards them to the 
proper scientific branch at ONR. A 
proposal accepted is routed for allo- 
cation of funds and contract nego- 
tiation and then comes back to 2110 
G Street Northwest. ONR Contract 
Administrators acting as authorized 


representatives of contracting offi- 
cers are responsible for conducting 
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the business, fiscal, legal, and co- 
ordination aspects of the contract 
research program in accordance with 
sound business and established Gov- 
ernment contractual practices. The 
efficient administration of research 
contracts requires constant and close 
liaison with the contractors as well 
as an appreciation of the aims and 
achievements of research under con- 
tracts. Such questions as those re- 
garding purchase of capital equip- 
ment, travel, industrial security can 
be answered by the Navy’s repre- 
sentatives. 

What is a Navy scientific re- 
search contract for? Fundamentally 
to foster and encourage scientific 


The Navy is vitally interested in shark 
research, 


research of importance in main- 
taining future naval power and pre- 
serving national security. 

To do this, the Office of Naval 
Research conducts research in its 
own laboratories and sponsors pro- 
grams in universities, nonprofit in- 


stitutions, and industrial labora- 
tories. Its broad program in selected 
scientific fields encompasses projects 
in the earth, material, physical, 
mathematical, biological, psycholo- 
gical sciences; in Naval applications; 
and in Naval analysis. Contracts for 
sponsored research are administered 
through five other field offices in 
addition to the Southeastern Area 
office located at George Washington. 

Through the years, research at 
George Washington has included a 
number of Navy contracts, largest of 
which have been those concerned 
with Navy Logistics now covering 
the rental of computers, basic logis- 
tic and statistical research, and spe- 
cial assignments. 

Other Southeastern Area Con- 
tracts of more than passing current 
interest— 


e To investigate frostbite, re- 
sulting in findings to treat with rapid 
thawing in warm agitated water. 

e To further research on 
ground effects vehicles which ride on 
cushions of air on land and sea. 

e To seek repellants for sharks 
which will discourage their biting 
human beings and also their attack- 
ing equipment such as the buoyancy 
equipment used to float recoverable 
missile nose cones. @ 


ouarn AIR SPACE- 


Surveyina, mapping and 
charting of air space were reported 
this spring as proper functions of 
Government because these activities 
are “vital to public interest and 
safety.” 

At the same time, recom- 
mendations for an increase in price 
of government charts to meet mail- 
ing, printing, and printing-related 
costs were made which this sum- 
mer have been put into effect with a 
significant expected saving to the 
United States Treasury. 

The reports and recommenda- 
tions were reached by a special 
committee of distinguished experts, 
chaired by University President 
Thomas H. Carroll as a respected 
layman with a broad knowledge of 
governmental and business affairs, 
established at the request of Secre- 
tary of Commerce Luther Hodges, 


with the full concurrence of Federal 
Aviation Agency Administrator 
Najeeb E. Halaby. The committee 
was asked specifically by Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Science 
and Technology J. Herbert Hollo- 
mon to study governmental aero- 
nautical charting activities with par- 
ticular reference to the respective 
role of Government and private en- 
terprise in connection with the 
charting activities of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

The committee, including rep- 
resentatives of the pilots, cartograph- 
ers, aircraft owners, air transport, 
mapmaking, and navigation groups, 
and of the Air Force, reported that 


A VITAL GOVERNMENT FUNCTION 


land tenure, air space use, safety in 
travel and commerce require Gov- 
ernment charting because private 
industry is unable to perform the 
total task of collecting data and pre- 
paring charts on a_ profit-making 
basis. The Committee said that be- 
cause of required safety measures 
it would not be in the public interest 
to require the Government to sell 
charts at a price that would recover 
the full cost of collecting, reproduc- 
ing, and distributing information 
carried by the charts. It was said, 
however, that two or more sources 
of chart supply, including a private 
producer, is both possible and pre- 
ferable. : 


Dynamic developments in avia- 
tion speed and air space congestion 
were cited as reasons why charts on 
which pilots depend are critically 
out of date and constitute serious 
hazards to air safety. The perplex- 
ing problem of how to put updated 
charts into the hands of pilots who 
are away from mailing addresses on 
extended flights was recommended 
for further study in the interest of 
safety. 

The recommendations of the 
Carroll Committee were accepted 
in full by the Department of Com- 
merce, and are now in the process 
of being implemented by the De- 
partment. 

The new price list for charts 
can be had by writing to the Direc- 
tor of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, Washington 25, D. C. 


(plomacy 


and 


AM That 


BY ROBERTO de OLIVEIRA CAMPOS 


DirLomars, said Talley- 
rand, are expected to use their words 
to conceal rather than to reveal their 
thoughts. As a bishop, expert in the 
ways of God, and a diplomat, ex- 
pert in the mundane ways of men, 
Talleyrand is deservedly deemed to 
have been a great authority on the 
tribulations of diplomacy. 

If the advantages of excessive 
caution in diplomacy are disputable 
in this age when the spread of demo- 
cratic procedures in the Western 
world renders open diplomacy al- 
most inevitable, there is one thing 
which is certain: the danger of 


technological unemployment of dip- 
lomats. 


If the fad for “hot lines,” “red 
phones,” or direct teletypes spreads 
around, and if circuit television 
takes over, permitting instant con- 
tacts between heads of State, the 
usefulness of high level ambassadors 
will suffer a severe erosion. In the 
dismal automated world of the fu- 
ture, they may be called upon to do 
no more than push buttons to an- 
nounce the start of direct summit 
conversations, even though the sub- 
jects versed may still remain in the 
valley of shadows. Gone are the 
glorious days when mass communi- 
cation media were unavailable, 
when instructions were transmitted 
by slow boats often victims of un- 
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certain seas, so that the Ambassa- 
dors could prosper or perish on the 
strength of their imagination and in- 
genuity. An Ambassador could 
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then appear very sensible for pro- 
tracted periods, even when policy 
confusion was rampant at home. 

Let me now deal in all serious- 


ness with three cogent problems of 
the ambassadorial life: the problem 
of instructions, the problem of split 
personality, and the problem of 
negotiations. 

The happiest situation of all, 
because it offers greater scope for 
creative imagination, is that of com- 
plete absence of instructions from 
home. This blissful state of affairs 
may however be at times tragically 
interrupted. I recall, for instance, 
one specific accident in my diplo- 
matic experience. In the formative 
days of the United Nations, our 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs was 
not yet sufficiently organized to 
cope with the fast tempo of prolif- 
eration of new international organ- 
izations in the early post-war pe- 
riod. As a delegate to several com- 
missions in the United Nations and 
also to the International Emer- 
gency Children’s Fund, I found it a 
convenient procedure to write my 


own instructions, cabling them to 
the Foreign Office with a final 
paragraph indicating that, unless 
contrary instructions were received 
by an agreed deadline, I would 
blissfully proceed on my own 
chosen course. Frequently the dead- 
line for answers was not met, and 
more often than not, the reply was 
merely confirmatory, demonstrating 
the overall soundness of my judg- 
ment and increasing dangerously 
my level of self-assertion and con- 
fidence. One day, however, disaster 
befell me. Trusting that this routine 
would be unaltered and confident 
that I knew vastly better than the 
home office the specific circum- 
stances of the case, I vigorously as- 
serted the Brazilian position in the 
Executive Board of the Interna- 
tional Emergency Children’s Fund 
on a rather controversial matter, 
against strong objection from sev- 
eral delegates, including the Soviet 


His Excellency ROBERTO de OLIVEIRA CAMPOS, Ambassador of Brazil, has 
combined a career as educator, economist, author, and diplomat. He holds the degree 
of Master of Arts from George Washington University and an honorary doctorate 
from New York University. His public offices have included those of Secretary Gen- 
eral of Brazil's Presidential Development Council; Brazil's representative to a num- 
ber of international conferences; Economic Adviser to the Brazilian Section of the 
Joint Brazil-United States Economic Commission; and President of Brazil's National 
Bank for Economic Development. He has also been Professor of Money and Banking 


in the faculty of Economics of the University of Brazil. 
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delegate. No sooner had the meet- 
ing ended than | received a phone 
call from our Delegation’s office 
announcing that undesirable and 
unexpected instructions had come 
from the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs, commanding me to express 
the Brazilian position in a diametri- 
cally opposite way to the one I had 
chosen in a spurt of imagination. 
I was compelled to recant my posi- 
tion next day, with ambiguous talk 
designed unsuccessfully to conceal 
my vexation. Several delegates, in- 
cluding the Soviet member, were 
quick in detecting my contradiction 
and mostly unkindly brought it out 
in the open. I was finally able to 
submerge my contradiction in a sea 
of laughter, by challenging the other 
delegates to question the validity 
of the old saying that “contradic- 
tion is the privilege of intelligent 
men, beautiful women, and realistic 
governments.” 

The second pitfall of the diplo- 
mat is the “split personality syn- 
drome.” He often defends vigorous- 
ly, when talking to foreign govern- 
ments, policies which he has tried 
to reverse or modify at home; he 
may find himself regarded as an 
uncompromising and stubborn na- 
tionalist when negotiating with a 
foreign government, while at the 
same time trying to combat irra- 
tional and extreme nationalistic poli- 
cies at home and being regarded, 
therefore, as contaminated by a 
cosmopolitan outlook. As a diplo- 
mat with some economic training, 
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I have found myself in the uncom- 
fortable position of preaching at 
home strict monetary and fiscal dis- 
cipline, while exhorting govern- 
ments abroad to have a broad so- 
ciological understanding of infla- 
tionary pressures and to recognize 
that in many cases inflation may 
be, at least temporarily, a political- 
ly feasible form of taxation for eco- 
nomic development. 

The third pitfall is the difficult 
business of international negotia- 
tions, particularly if you are a 
debtor country and have to absorb 
vast amounts of sermonizing from a 
creditor. Whoever has not experi- 
enced the toil, trouble, and irritation 
of long hours of arguing over the 
wordage of a guaranty clause or 
over a stabilization agreement has 
no idea of the amount of boredom 
that diplomacy may involve beneath 
the glittering surface of receptions, 
gay parties, and mundane celebra- 
tions. 

What is needed in short for diplo- 
mats is a mind that can stay clear 
after nights of vigil; a liver that can 
resist ‘substantial alcoholic infu- 
sions; and a heart that can be both 
brave to withstand failure and 
tenacious in the hope of causing 
foreign governments to be, at last, 
more enlightened, and folks at home 
less obstreperous. For, as Bertrand 
Russell once put it, international 
negotiation is nothing but “a con- 
jugation of irregular verbs: I am 
firm, you are obstinate, he is a 
pig-headed fool.” m= 


PRACTICING 
THE 

PIANO 

AT 

THE 

WHITE 
HOUSE 


AS PLANS for a National Cultural Center on the University door- 
step develop, twenty-three year old University student Ann Schein found 
herself performing in an historic concert hall also near the University, 
the East Room of the White House. 

A concert pianist who learned musical notes before she learned the 
alphabet, Ann was chosen with violinist Charles Treger to appear be- 
fore an audience of National Symphony volunteers and ranking Federal 
officials and their wives—including Mrs. Lyndon Johnson; Postmaster Gen- 
eral Edward Day and Mrs. Day; Assistant Secretary of State for Cultural 
Affairs Luke Battle and Mrs. Battle; Mrs. Arthur Goldberg, wife of the 
Associate Justice. Also present were Mrs. Howard Mitchell, wife of the 
Symphony conductor, and Mrs. Alben Barkley, widow of the late Vice 
President and member of the University staff, who attended with her 
mother, Mrs. Estelle Rucker, who is a well-known piano teacher. Young 
Mr. Treger has been Mrs. Barkley’s protege. 

Ann has performed on concert stages from Mexico City to the 
Soviet. She made her debut in Carnegie Hall in 1962. Just after her 
performance at the White House she played with the Hague Philharmonic 
before Crown Princess Beatrix of the Netherlands. During the past year 
she has been taking courses in literature at the University. 

Before her White House concert she went to the East Room to prac- 
tice. Her comment: “It isn’t often you practice under the eyes of George 
and Martha.” George and Martha, as every George Washington student 
knows, are George and Martha Washington, whose portraits hang at the 
University and also at the White House. @ 
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R MARKET SYSTEM AND 


THE ANTITRUST UWS 


BY JAMES Mcl. 


ThE Most TRULY dis- 
tinguishing feature of our “market” 
economy is the great range of 
freedom that it places in the hands 
of the individual. For example, the 
Office of Price Administration 
once estimated that there were 
about 9 million separate “prices” 
in the American economy. In a free 
market, these are set by the en- 
trepreneurs. In the Soviet Union, 
which has a “sovereign command” 
economy, they are fixed by the 
planning committees. Whereas “‘sov- 
ereign command” leaves little room 
for individual initiative, free enter- 
prise not only permits an unabashed 
pursuit of individual self-interest, 


but actually relies on it to make the 


* This article reflects views of the author and 
not necessarily those of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 


That our market economy system of government 
is clearly superior can easily be proved 
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machinery of competition run. 
That our market economy sys- 
tem of government is clearly supe- 
rior can easily be proved. In 1962, 
America’s task of producing and 
distributing goods and services was 
being performed by 4,752,000 
“firms.” ' About 1 million of these 
“firms” were corporations, some 
300,000 of which were engaged in 
manufacturing. They have made us 
the greatest industrial nation on the 
face of the earth. In 1962, the 
United States, with only about 6 per- 
cent of the world’s population, ac- 
counted for approximately 32 per- 
cent of the world’s industrial out- 
put.” 
1 Senate Small Business Committee, Annual Re- 
port to the Senate (1962). 


2 Report of Statistical Office of the United Na- 
tions (see New York Times, May 15, 1963, 


p. 51). 
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The performance of our farm- 
ers is perhaps even more spectacu- 
lar. Of our total population of about 
188 million, less than 16 million— 
or slightly less than 9 percent—live 
on and derive their living from the 
farm. Yet, this 9 percent of our 
population not only fed us well, in- 
deed, in 1962, but exported some 
5 billion dollars worth of produce * 
and still had enough left over to 
make us tear our hair over “farm 
surpluses.” By way of contrast, the 
Soviet Union, with more than 60 
percent of its entire population on 
the farm has never been able to 
escape the threat of famine. 

America’s national wealth has 
reached truly astonishing propor- 


3 Journal of Commerce, May 2, 1963, p. 5 


200 billion dollars in 1944, 
300 billion dollars in 1950, 400 
billion dollars in 1955, and 500 
billion dollars in 1960. In the first 
quarter of 1963, we produced at a 
rate that would give us a GNP for 
the year of 572 billion dollars. 
More importantly, however, 
this rise in our national affluence 
has been diffused throughout the 
broad mass of our people. Although 
we have an unemployment prob- 
lem, our slightly more than 59 
million “families” (which includes 
unattached individuals) now have 
an average income of $7,140 per 
year. This makes our citizens by 
far the richest this country or any 
other country has ever known. 
Thus, even after making adjust- 
ments for the higher prices, individ- 


tions: 


JAMES Mci. HENDERSON, General Counsel of 
the Federal Trade Commission, was graduated from 
the University Law School in 1938. He has watched 
the administering of Government regulations from a 
variety öf posts—on loan from -the Commission as 
General Counsel of the Government Activities. Sub- 
committee of the House of Representatives, as Gen- 
eral Counsel and later Director of Rent Stabilization 
at the Economic Stabilization Agency, as Depart- 
ment of Justice trial attorney and Special Assistant 
to the Attorney General. While at Justice he was 
loaned to State for an economic mission to occupied 
Japan, and while in Japan was named Administrator 
of the Philippine Alien Property Administration. 


ual income has more than doubled 
in the past 20 years. 

Where does the Federal Trade 
Commission and its antitrust and 
trade regulation laws enter into all 
of this? What is our contribution to 
this ongoing process? The answer is 
simply this: Those laws are integral 
to the very life of the system itself. 
Without the Sherman Act of 1890, 
the Federal Trade Commission Act 
of 1914, the Clayton Act of 1914, 
the Robinson-Patman Act of 1936, 
and the statutes that supplement 
them, it is most unlikely that we 
would have 4,752,000 entrepreneurs 
in this country today. It is more 
likely that we would have a hand- 
ful of vast monopolies and an eco- 
nomic system similar to that which 
prevailed in Europe for so many 
generations prior to World War II. 

Is this system of ours the logi- 
cal result of a free play of the 
marketplace—the so-styled “per- 
fect competition” envisioned by 
Adam Smith? I think not. Competi- 
tion today is an outstanding ex- 
ample of an institution that nearly 
everybody approves of, but almost 
no one approves of completely. This 
is partly a case of the familiar dou- 
ble standard—competition for the 
other fellow, protection for me. The 
balancing and preserving of this in- 


4,752,000 entrepreneurs 
instead of vast monopolies 
similar to that which 


tricate mechanism of competition is 
the all too familiar and ofttimes un- 
popular role the government plays. 
However, economists and lawyers 
are taking a more realistic view of 
the part played by the antitrust laws 
in maintaining our market type 
economy and are coming more and 
more to the view that our “free 
market” economy is sustained by 
the activities of the Federal Trade 
Commission and the antitrust laws, 
and without this support the nor- 
mal and expected result would be 
that the independent entrepreneur, 
undefended by the antitrust laws, 
would soon give way to the big, and 
monopolies would result.‘ 

The fruits of the delicate bal- 
ance between regulation and com- 
petitive pre-eminence can be aptly 
illustrated by what is currently hap- 
pening in Europe. 

Prior to 1958 Europe was 
divided into small encampments 
surrounded by tariff walls, and 
guarded by nationalistic cartels. In 
1958, however, all of this began to 
change. The advent of the Common 
Market—the economic association 
of France, West Germany, Italy, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg into what is officially 


‘See Berle, The American Economic Republic 


in this country today 
and an economic system 
prevailed in Europe 
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Our ‘free market’ economy is sustained by 


the activities of the Federal Trade Commission 


called the European Economic 
Community—promised great and 
extensive changes in the traditional 
European concept of doing busi- 
ness. 

To say that Western Europe is 
becoming another United States 
would be an exaggeration, but 
economically it has adopted much 
of our system. Tariffs between 
the member countries are being vir- 
tually eliminated by the Treaty of 
Rome, the enabling agreement be- 
tween the member countries. Tar- 
iffs, however, are not the only dis- 
torters of the internal competition, 
and far more than half of the 
voluminous Rome Treaty is devoted 
to matters having nothing to do with 
tariff. For example, the Treaty pro- 
vides for the free movement of 
workers between the member coun- 
tries; for elimination of discrimina- 
tory internal taxes; that a common 
policy of agriculture be adopted; 
and that a common antitrust law, 
forbidding the establishment or op- 
eration of cartels and preventing 
other discriminatory practices, be 
put into effect. Sound familiar? It 
should—these are all problems that 
have faced our economy. 

Has this “Yankee ingenuity” 
worked for the Europeans? Well, 
let’s see. During the first four years 
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and the antitrust laws 


of the Common Market’s existence, 
trade among its members has in- 
creased nearly 75 per cent, and their 
combined trade with the rest of the 
world has increased by more than 
25 per cent. Further, we are told 
that the Common Market imports 
more goods from the rest of the 
world than any other economic 
unit—the United States being sec- 
ond—and its gross product is ex- 
panding at an annual rate of 5 per 
cent, or about twice as fast as that 
of the United States. 

Maybe we have not contrived 
a perfect system—but there is no 
doubt that ultimately all mankind 
will see the fruits of, and advan- 
tages to, competing as in our “mar- 
ket” economy where the rules in- 
sure a system that can produce an 
abundance for all. 

We may have pointed the way 
for the European Common Market 
to become our personal business 
“Frankenstein” if, after adopting 
our system, it can invade our 
markets, as now seems probable. I 
feel confident, however, our busi- 
ness community will continue to 
stay ahead by finding better ways to 
do things and our regulatory agen- 
cies will continue to improve their 
operations and cooperation with 
businessmen. @ 


On JULY 9, 1963, several 
hundred leaders of national wom- 
en’s organizations met with Presi- 
dent Kennedy at the White House 
to consider ways in which they could 
assist in the achievement of civil 
rights for American citizens of Ne- 


THE NATIONAL WOMEN'S COMMITTEE 


BY PATRICIA R. HARRIS 


gro ancestry. The President spoke 
forcefully of the effect in human 
and economic terms of continued 
racial discrimination. He requested 
that the women present consider 
themselves a continuing committee 
and asked Mildred McAfee Horton, 


Attending the Civil Rights Committee's first meeting, from left, Mrs. Harris, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labor Esther Peterson, and the Committee's Chairman, Mildred 


McAfee Horton. 


the former President of Wellesley 
College, and former Director of the 
WAVES, to serve as chairman of 
the committee. The meeting was 
also addressed by the Vice President, 
Lyndon B. Johnson; the Attorney 
General, Robert F. Kennedy; and 
the Assistant Attorney General, 


Civil Rights Division, Burke Marsh- 
all. 

The major part of the meeting 
consisted of discussion by the women 


lieve to be womanly curiosity about 
the greatest American house is char- 
acteristic of the way in which women 
and women’s organizations have 
dealt with real problems. 

Although it is probable that 
every woman present is concerned 
with homemaking and interior dec- 
oration, it is equally as true that each 
woman has a perspective which 
makes it clear that one cannot be 
about the business of dealing with 


themselves of ways in which they 
could assist the President in dealing 
with what has properly been char- 
acterized as the civil rights crisis. 
The participants were so concerned 
with their responsibility for acting 
on this problem that the discussion 
continued through the period set for 
a tour of the redecorated White 
House, and no one appeared to feel 
that she had made a mistake in miss- 
ing the tour. 

The concentration of the atten- 
tion of the women upon the realities 
of the problems we all face to the 
exclusion of what others might be- 
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the intimacies and amenities of fem- 
inine household activities so long as 
the world outside the home is in 
turmoil. Despite the conscious or 
unwitting condescension of some 
men, women’s groups have moved 
forward quietly, and with purpose, 
to provide a basis not only for the 
association of women, but also for 
dealing with community problems 
through understanding of the prob- 
lems and action designed to achieve 
their solution. 

For this reason, it was par- 
ticularly fitting that the President 
enlist the help of women’s organiza- 
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MRS. PATRICIA ROBERTS HARRIS, who received the University’s degree of 
Juris Doctor as first in her Law School class of 94 in 1960, has been named Co- 
Chairman of the National Women's Committee for Civil Rights by President John 
Kennedy. 

Mrs. Harris writes specially for The Federalist this account of her reaction to the 
founding of this Committee, and of the Committee's plan for action since the White 
House Conference. 

While a-student at George Washington, Mrs. Harris was a member of the Law 
Review staff; was elected to the Order of the Coif, national legal society for senior 
students of high scholarship; and received the John Bell Larner Award as the Law 
School graduate with the highest scholastic standing. Mrs. Harris, formerly an attor- 
ney in the Criminal Division of the Justice Department, has been serving as Associate 
Dean of Students at Howard University where she earned her Bachelor's degree. 
This Fall she will commence duties as Assistant Professor of Law at Howard Uni- 
versity Law School. She is the wife of William Beasley Harris, Washington attorney. 


create public understanding of our moral 
responsibilities and to implement the 
President's civil rights program. 


tions, and surprising to no one that 
they should offer their immediate 
aid. 


At a meeting two hours after The newly formed Women’s 


the close of the White House meet- 
ing, the participants voted to form 
the Women’s National Committee 
for Civil Rights, and adopted the 
following resolution: 


Whereas the President of the United 
States, aware of the crisis in racial rela- 
tions in our country today, called a con- 
ference at the White House of leaders of 
women’s organizations and, 

Whereas these women representing 
50 million American women responded 
to his eloquent plea to provide leadership 
in their communities to alleviate tensions 
and to eliminate discrimination in all 
areas of our American way of life, 

Therefore, be it resolved that this 
group shall do all within its power to 
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Committee for Civil Rights voted 
unanimously to ask the President to 
appoint a Negro woman co-chairman 
of the Committee to symbolize the 
unity of purpose of Negro and white 
women, and authorized the chair- 
man and the Assistant Secretary of 
Labor, Mrs. Esther Peterson, to ap- 
point a Steering Committee to for- 
mulate a program for the newly 
formed group. 

The next day the White House 
announced that Patricia Roberts 
Harris (a George Washington alum- 
na and author of this account) had 
been appointed. 
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On July 24, two weeks after 
the White House meeting, the Steer- 
ing Committee, composed of lead- 
ers of the larger women’s organiza- 
tions, met in Washington with sev- 
eral consultants to determine the 
next steps in working together on 
civil rights. Members of the Steer- 
ing Committee are acting as indi- 
viduals who may or may not be in a 
position to speak authoritatively for 
their organizations. 

The Steering Committee agreed 
that the degree of participation and 
of commitment of the several organ- 
izations related to the Women’s Na- 
tional Committee will differ. It will 
be the function, therefore, of the 
Steering Committee to: 


l. remind related organizations of 
the urgency of action to provide 
civil rights; 

2. provide a clearing house for ex- 
periences and materials; 

3. call to the attention of related 
organizations points of tension 


where cooperative action by 
women might help to resolve that 
tension; and 


4. provide information on matters on 
which organizations may choose 
to act. 


Among specific proposals was 
the suggestion that in places where 
schools are to be desegregated for 
the first time in September the re- 
lated organizations encourage white 
women to “Take a Hand” by liter- 
ally taking the hands of Negro moth- 
ers and children and walking with 
them into the school building. It is 
thought that such a demonstration 
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of unity will support the efforts of 
boards of education and of school 
personnel as they undertake to ob- 
serve the law in places where people 
are uncertain about or actively hos- 
tile to the change. This suggestion 
and others are made for the consid- 
eration of participants in the Wom- 
en’s National Committee for Civil 
Rights, and each organization and 
each person will decide whether to 
act on the proposals. 

Many of the organizations and 
individuals had been working stead- 
ily and effectively on civil rights be- 
fore the White House Conference, 
and these groups have stepped up 
their efforts. Others had been work- 
ing on programs calculated to alle- 
viate the consequences of discrimi- 
nation, and these groups will con- 
tinue and perhaps add to their origi- 
nal concerns those more specifically 
designed to deal with immediate 
civil rights problems. Other groups 
will now for the first time deal di- 
rectly with the civil rights issue. 

It is the combination in coop- 
erative action of these different lev- 
els of activity and concern—the new 
unity of purpose and direction— 
which constitutes the strength of the 
National Women’s Committee for 
Civil Rights. Each woman will begin 
where she is, but will seek out her 
neighbor, white and Negro, with the 
support of her national organization, 
to effect reconciliation at the local 
level on the issue of civil rights. She 
will begin when she is ready, and all 
indications are that she is ready now. 
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Joey Pascal, a clinic pupil, shows members 
of the Board how to improve speech with 

. a bell—from left Prof. Calvin W. Pettit, 
Mrs, Anthony Celebrezze, wife of the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Mrs. George Edward Hughes 


. a saxophone—from left, Mrs. John Lati- 
mer, wife of the University's Associate Dean 
of Faculties; Mrs. Celebrezze; Mrs. Robert C. 
Diefenbach, President of the Foundation; and 
Mrs. Fred Miller. 


a telephone—from left Mrs. Eugene 
Zuckert, wife of the Secretary of the Air 
Force; Mrs. Frederick Cullen; Mrs. Ralph C. 
Meima, Jr., who is also a graduate of the 
University’s program in speech therapy. 
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SPEECH 
CLINIC 
INSPECTION 


VISITORS to the University 
Speech Clinic this Spring included 
members of the National Speech 
Clinic Foundation, Inc., who were 
planning a benefit fashion show at 
the Nicaraguan Embassy to raise 
funds to assist the clinic’s program 
and to purchase specialized equip- 
ment. 


Mrs. Fred Korth, wife of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy; and Mrs, John 
Tower, wife of the Senator from 
Texas; examine the audiometer 
equipment at the clinic. 


Wo LUNTEERS 
TRAINING TO HELP villagers in 
Viet Nam, Laos, and Cambodia 
heard a farmer in their group sum 
their philosophy when he said, “I 
want to leave my tourists’ armchair 
and help these people along one 
more step toward a better existence. 
... It’s like paying the rent on my 
life.” 

The farmer was 59-year-old 
Dell Johnson, who with 40 others 
came to the University last summer 
for the Southeast Asia Training Pro- 
gram conducted by International 
Voluntary Services in cooperation 
with the University. 

Mr. Johnson, a prosperous 
farmer had sold his livestock in 
Bemus Point, N. Y. after the death 
of his wife and was accepted as an 
IVS volunteer to work as a plumber 
and building instructor in Laos. He 
and his wife had 16 children, 11 
of them adopted; and he had been 
a factory worker, politician, and 
builder. But when he came to 
George Washington he was not look- 
ing backward. “I decided to go. I 
have no political motive, I just want 
to do what I can for the economic 
and social welfare of the popula- 
tion. If I like it out there, I’m pre- 
pared to stay.” 

International Voluntary Serv- 
ices programs have for years been 
concerned with technical assistance 
at the village level. Volunteers who 
trained at George Washington heard 
lectures on the relationship between 
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this group and Government aid pro- 
grams, political issues, and culture 
patterns of the countries where they 
are now working. They also visited 
and heard from specialists of the 
U. S. Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of State, Department of Agri- 
culture, from the embassies, and 
from the University faculty. 

An additional IVS training pro- 
gram will be held at the University 
this fall. 
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DRY DOCK LOCK 


MARDEN L. BURNETT has 
automated one of the Navy’s last 
outposts of manual labor, the dry 
dock; and the Navy has given him 
an incentive award of $7455 for 
an invention which is expected to 
save the United States taxpayer 40 
million dollars. 

Mr. Burnett, formerly a stu- 
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dent at George Washington, re- 
ceived the largest award made to a 
Government employe last year, for 
teaching the Navy to make old, un- 
usable dry docks usable for the 
new, large, deep draught ships. As 
an employe of the Navy Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Ships, he has in- 
vented the Dry Dock Lock, a 


Blocks in position at Charleston Naval Shipyard Dry Dock lock to permit double 


docking of a Polaris submarine and a Guided Missile Destroyer. 


Mr. Burnett 


patented device that allows heavier 
and deeper draught ships to be dry- 
docked in existing and new dry 
docks. 

Blocks of wood and concrete, 
weighing 6000 pounds each, are 
used in present docks to make it 
possible to accommodate larger 
ships. By using a gate or lock and 


pumps, the water in the dock is 
raised above the outer level after 
the ship has moved into the dock. 
The new, larger ship is then posi- 
tioned, and the water level is low- 
ered until the ship rests on some 
150 blocks. 

Mr. Burnett points out that the 
Polaris is 425 feet long. Guided 
Missile Destroyers are slightly 
larger. Docks which could accom- 
modate World War II subs were 
unusable for the new subs until his 
device was installed—in some cases 
without the loss of a single day in 
operation. 

The Dry Dock Lock is only 
three years old, but already has 
been installed in one commercial 
and six Naval docks. It was tested 
during the Fall of 1962 in Charles- 
ton Naval Shipyard, where it met 
high standards for safe docking 


View of a double docking—left, the Charles F. Adams, a Guided Missile Destoyer, 
alongside the Ethan Allen, a Polaris sub. 
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The Automatic Deeper Draft Dry Dock illustrated schematically. Features of auto- 
mation include the caisson, ships hauling device, docking blocks, Dry Dock Lock 
and central control tower for one man operations. 


practice and resulted in a savings of 
more than 4 million dollars. 

Since that time, Mr. Burnett has 
made six associated inventions. The 
additional devices used in combina- 
tion with the Dry Dock Lock create 
a new type of dock known as the 
Automatic Deeper Draft Dry Dock. 
This type of dock is new to the 
world. It provides for running the 
blocks in and out of the dock on 
tracks controlled from a tape op- 
erated by one man in a console 
tower. 


The automatic docking blocks which 
may be positioned anywhere on the dry 
dock floor. 


WATERPROOF 
BUCKLER 


Mr. Burnett’s Dry Dock Lock 
was developed from an invention 
perfected in his spare time at home. 
The Government has free rights to 
his inventions, but he has used his 
incentive prize to pay legal fees for 
patents on commercial and foreign 
rights. 

During the past two years Mr. 
Burnett has received the Bureau’s 
Association of Senior Engineers 
Annual Award for Professional 
Achievement and two other awards 
in cash totaling $11,215 under the 
Bureau’s Incentive Award program. 

He says his invention is an ex- 
ample of the opportunities under 
the incentive award program open 
to all employes in the Bureau of 
Ships. “In this case,” he says, “I 
accepted one of the many unique 
challenges presented to engineers in 
this important Government agen- 
cy.” In this case, a George Wash- 
ington trained man came up with 
a sound, practical solution. = 
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University President Thomas H. Carroll 


What a difference (left) and Major General W. P. West- 


moreland, Superintendent of the United 
a play makes! States Military Academy, vary their 

moods as the GW-Army game progres- 

ses to a 14-0 defeat for the Colonials. 
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i AM GOING TO 
TALK about space. I don’t profess 
to be an expert on the subject since 
I am not a scientist—but this month 
I became the highest ranking Re- 
publican on the Senate Space Com- 
mittee—and through the years in 
rising to that position inescapably | 
have absorbed some information, 
knowledge and sophistication about 
space. 

The first difficulty one encoun- 
ters in discussing space is to com- 
prehend its dimensions. The dis- 
tances involved are so enormous, so 
much greater than those we meet in 
everyday life, that they are practi- 
cally meaningless. As speeds of air- 
craft have increased, so has our 
sense of distance altered. 

In the same way our mental 
attitude in dealing with interplane- 
tary distances must change, even if 
the mind can never really envisage 
the vastness of it all. Space extends 


in all directions and has no known 
limits or outward boundaries. But in 
this decade we are determined to 
explore this vast unknown. 

Our prime goal in the 1960’s is 
the moon, and while this is extreme- 
ly ambitious, it is only the begin- 
ning. Our ultimate goal will be the 
stars and to quote the British as- 
tronomer Sir. James Jeans, “There 
may be as many stars in the universe 
as there are grains of sand on the 
beaches of the world.” 

Thus it is readily apparent that 
we are engaged in what can truth- 
fully be described as the greatest of 
pioneering efforts. I would like to 
talk to you in some detail about the 
imminent goals we have set for our- 
selves in this decade and why this 
effort is necessary. 

I am sure you recognize that 
the United States needs to lead in 
space for several reasons, each of 
which will contribute to the scien- 


y spend more on SPACE! 


BY MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


Remarks to Columbian Women of The George Washington University at Alumni 
Center. Columbian Women is the University’s largest women's organization, com- 
posed mainly of University alumnae, faculty and staff. Senator Smith's address was 
printed in the Congressional Record of January 24, 1963, in response to numerous 


requests for copies. 
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tific, technological or economic ad- 
vancement, or to the peace and 
security of the free world. 

We must lead because of our 
basic responsibility for the broaden- 
ing of our understanding of the uni- 
verse and our obligation to make 
available to ourselves and our de- 
scendants the resources of the uni- 
verse which our expanding knowl- 
edge will permit us to utilize. 

Second, we need to lead be- 
cause of our desire to realize the 
direct and immediate benefits from 
the application of satellites into op- 
erational use, and the technological 
advances and stimulus to our econ- 
omy which will emerge from our 
space effort. 

Finally, we need to lead be- 
cause of the potentially hazardous 


consequences to ourselves, and free 
peoples everywhere, were a hostile 
power to surpass us in the race in 
space. These needs are the impetus 
for what will be the greatest tech- 
nological achievement man has ever 
attempted, manned flight to the moon. 

The moon is our first objective, 
mainly because it is our closest 
neighbor. It is only two hundred 
forty thousand miles away, or a 
three-day trip in the Apollo space- 
craft. Also, since it is so close to us 
—-speaking in space terms—there is 
much we have already learned about 
the moon through the astronomers. 

A day on the moon consists of 
fourteen earth days, and since there 
is no sky to reflect the sun’s after- 
glow, night descends suddenly. The 
temperature variation goes from 


Columbian Women Program Chairman, Mrs. Daniel Andersen, and Senator Smith. 


about two-hundred degrees fahren- 
heit, which is equivalent to about 
that of boiling water, to a night 
temperature of two-hundred degrees 
below zero. This compares with the 
highest earth temperature ever re- 
corded of one hundred thirty-six 
degrees fahrenheit and one hundred 
twenty-five degrees below zero. 

It is because of these extreme 
temperatures and the lack of an 
atmosphere that it is assumed there 
is no life on the moon. However, 
there are some astronomers who 
dispute this and believe that some 
lowly forms of plant life may have 
adapted themselves to the moon’s 
environment. 

In any event we cannot tell 
with any degree of certainty what 
the moon is composed of and how 
it was formed without detailed ob- 
servation. It is to that end that our 
Ranger program is addressing itself. 
The Ranger program consists of 9 
flights which will, among other 
things, obtain high resolution tele- 
vision pictures of the lunar surface 
and perform scientific investigations 
of the moon’s surface. 

The Ranger program will be 
followed up by the Surveyor pro- 
gram, which is designed to land a 
package of instruments on the 
moon’s surface. These instruments 
will return information concerning 
physical, chemical, and biological 
properties of the lunar surface, the 
general environment as well as pic- 
tures of the local terrain. 

Additional programs will call 
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for the placing of a space platform 
to orbit around the moon contain- 
ing instruments for monitoring ra- 
diation, for determining the proper- 
ties of the moon’s gravitational field 
and finally for providing information 
concerning possible sites for the 
manned landing on the moon. All 
of this must be done before we can 
attempt to land a man on the moon 
with any degree of safety. 

The lunar exploration phase of 
the manned program will be con- 
ducted, as part of Project Apollo, 
in a capsule carrying a crew of three. 
The Apollo program requires space 
techniques far in advance of those 
that were needed in the Mercury 
program. The Apollo spacecraft 
must be built for flights of two weeks 
duration. It must be capable of 
guidance toward the moon and a 
gentle landing on the moon. 

For man to land and remain in 
this hostile environment the estab- 
lishment of a manned lunar base will 
be required. Supporting a base on 
the moon compared with one at the 
North Pole is almost like comparing 
pears and potatoes. While both are 
edible the similarity thereafter is 
less evident. 

While food, shelter, and fuel 
can be supplied with comparative 
ease to the North Pole or any place 
of the earth’s surface, the life sup- 
port requirements for the moon pre- 
sent a problem of far greater mag- 
nitude. 

For example, a specially de- 
signed space suit with built in air 
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pressure to offset the moon’s airless- 
ness and the streams of ultraviolet 
and x-rays spewed forth by the sun 
must be worn by the astronaut. A 
two way radio is also necessary to 
converse since without air sound 
cannot travel. 

There will be many other aids 
for his protection but those I have 
mentioned provide some idea of his 
support requirements. One com- 
pensating feature for the astronaut 
is that he will be able to move about 
freely with all this equipment for 
his weight will be only one-sixth of 
what it would be on earth. 

Simultaneous with our prepara- 
tion to explore the moon, programs 
are underway to venture out to 
Mars and Venus. Ever since astron- 
omers first reported “canals” and 
polar snowcaps upon Mars it has 
been the subject of much specula- 
tion. Is it a dead planet? Is it strewn 
with the remnants of ancient civiliza- 
tion? Does life exist there? 

As for Venus, what mysteries 
lie behind its swirling clouds? Does 
it hide a lush tropical climate as 
some believe, or is it a watery waste, 
or perhaps a desert swept by dust 
storms? Venus and Mars though the 
nearest plants to earth are one hun- 
dred times further away than the 
moon. 

One important: factor in plan- 


ning a trip to either Venus or Mars 
is proper timing. To go to either 
planet we should plan our departure 
from earth when those planets will 
be nearest to us. In the case of Mars 
that period would occur about every 
two years while Venus comes to 
within twenty-six million miles of 
the earth periodically. 

The little we know today re- 
garding these neighbors of ours is 
from the astronomers. More has 
been learned about Mars than any 
of the other planets, since the at- 
mosphere on Mars is thin enough to 
make telescopic observation easy. 

It is from these observations 
that some scientists have deduced 
that there could be some form of life 
on Mars. However, it is doubtful 
that life exists there that can be com- 
pared with that found on earth, be- 
cause of the scarcity of oxygen. 

Venus, though the nearest of 
our neighboring planets, is called 
the mystery planet. Venus’ atmos- 
phere is so dense our astronomers 
have not been able to see through 
it, as they have in the case of 
Mars. Here again we are relying 
on our Mariner program to penetrate 
some of the enigma that surrounds 
Venus. 

From all of this space research 
and exploration will come knowledge 
—knowledge about the universe and 


“From all of the space research and exploration 


will come knowledge. 
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its physical laws; knowledge about 
the earth on which we live, and 
knowledge about life itself. 

The space program will stretch 
the abilities and minds of our people 
for years to come. It will provide a 
continuing, long-term stimulant to 
our economy. The magnitude of the 
task will test the resources and co- 
operative will of all major elements 
of our society. Still, space explora- 
tion, and manned space flight in par- 
ticular, offer the United States the 
opportunity for unparalleled prog- 
ress in the future. 

Ultimately, within this century, 
the sum of all our efforte will give us 
the equipment, the knowledge and 
the skill to utilize space as we now 
utilize the seas and the air. 

This then is our motive—our 
objective. To develop superior com- 
petence in space which will be avail- 
able for any national purpose which 
may be required, whether it be for 
the peaceful use of space for the 
benefit of all mankind or to keep 
the peace. 

Past experience has shown that 
the most important benefits of basic 
research are probably unforeseen. 
Yet there are many areas in which 
we can predict direct benefits. The 
results of materials research—ce- 
ramics, metals, and plastics, for ex- 


ample, will inevitably find their way 
into industry and to the consumers. 
The values of new fuels, new meth- 
ods of power generation, and super- 
sonic transportation are clear. 

Weather satellites have already 
shown vividly what can be done to 
aid in weather surveillance and fore- 
casting. The improved Nimbus satel- 
lite is being developed by the United 
States to succeed Tiros. This will 
provide the basis of an operational 
weather satellite system. 

Eventually we will be in a po- 
sition to predict weather anywhere 
on the globe with precision. The hu- 
man and monetary values of being 
forewarned about approaching hur- 
ricanes and typhoons will prove in- 
valuable. It has been estimated by 
authorities in this field that in one 
year alone we could be completely 
repaid for the initial outlay of the 
entire program. 

Then there is the Communica- 
tions Satellite. On July 10, 1962, the 
whole world knew of Telstar. The 
telephone company’s ground station 
at Andover has been described as 
the granddaddy, the champion of 
them all. 

Eventually, of course, there will 
be many more, some big and some 
small, depending upon requirements. 
But I would always hope that this 


“our objective. To develop superior competence in space 
which will be available for any national purpose 


which may be required. . . 
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“Some of the knowledge that we are gathering .. . 


will be our legacy to our children and grandchilden. .. . 


nation will have not only the grand- 
father ground station, but the biggest 
and the best. 

What the Telstar can do is only 
the beginning of what we can expect 
in improved world-wide communi- 
cations. Since one of the major 
problems in the struggle between 
ideologies is the problem of com- 
munication between peoples, it is 
intriguing to contemplate the effect 
on international understanding and 
cooperation that could result from 
instantaneous radio and television 
presentations. 

The communication satellite ex- 
perts point out that a tremendous 
increase in global communication 
capabilities is in the offing. Hundreds 
of times the number of presently 
available overseas channels will be 
opened, and service to points where 
present day cable and microwave 
systems do not reach will become 
feasible. 

Lower costs for overseas serv- 
ices should be realized, and such 
techniques as the use of closed cir- 
cuit television conferences to obvi- 
ate the need for some transatlantic 
travel should come into being. The 
satellite system will also open the 
possibility of establishing local com- 
munications networks centered on a 
satellite terminal in areas which now 
have little or no external communi- 
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cations services. 

The technology we are develop- 
ing in our space program is certain 
to have immense and growing effects 
on the national economy, the profes- 
sions, and everyday life. Already 
industry is profiting from new tech- 
niques, alloys, plastics, fabrics, and 
compounds of many kinds, originally 
created to do space jobs. 

We are merely at the beginning 
of an era of profound technological 
change, whose end no one can fore- 
see. Today, far more than in the 
past, scientific progress determines 
the character of tomorrow’s civil- 
ization. 

There are many, many other 
benefits that will be realized from 
our space efforts, but basically it will 
be knowledge, knowledge that will 
put mankind in a position to develop 
applications to human progress and 
welfare, to make new consumer 
goods, and to build up our standard 
of living. 

We are doing this for ourselves 
right now with the legacy of knowl- 
edge given to us by our forebears. 
Some of the knowledge that we are 
now gathering we will ourselves use 
for our own gain. But more impor- 
tant than that, it will be our legacy 
to our children and grandchildren, 
for them to use in furthering their 
own welfare. æ 
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Dr. WILLIAM BENNETT LLB 48, head of 
newly formed Office of Distribution Serv- 
ices, Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration. 

JOHN A. Berry LLB 52, Assistant to Fed- 
eral Power Commissioner Harold C. 
Woodward. 

GEORGE D. BETER 58, Assistant U. S. 
District Attorney with headquarters in 
Huntington, West Virginia. 

Dr. PauL W. BOWMAN AM 28, Professor 
Emeritus of Biology, Research Grants 
Coordinator, National Institute of Gen- 
eral Medical Sciences. 

CHESTER G. Bowers LLB 39, Deputy Di- 
rector of Airport Services, Federal Avia- 
tion Agency. 

Dr. WALLACE LANE CHAN, former Assist- 
ant Research Professor of Physiology, Di- 
rector of Investigations for the Public 
Health Service. 

FRANCIS E. CHANEY '57, Systems Account- 


University President Thomas H. Carroll 
exchanges Commencement comments 
with Director William Chapman Foster 
of the United States Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency; University Trustee 
Lewis L. Strauss, formerly Secretary of 
Commerce; and Special Assistant to the 
Undersecretary of State for Political Af- 
fairs Clare Hayes Timberlake. Director 
Foster received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Public Service and was pre- 
sented for the degree by Trustee Strauss. 
Mr. Timberlake was awarded the degree 
of Master of Arts in International Affairs. 
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ant, Controller’s Office, Agency for Inter- 
national Development. 

JoHN F. CLarK MS 46, Associate Direc- 
tor and Chief Scientist, Office of Space 
Sciences, National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 

CoL. HARRINGTON W. COCHRAN MBA 63, 
District Engineer in the Huntington, West 
Virginia, District, U. S. Engineers. 
Howarp A. Dawson LLB 49, Judge of 
the Tax Court of the United States’ in 
Washington, D. C. 

CoL. A. M. Dopp, Jr. AB 47, AM 48, 
Commander of the Air Force Officer 
Training School in Lackland, Texas. 
ELIZABETH R. EarLe AB 51, Assistant 
Cultural Attache in Rome for the United 
States Information Service. 

WILLIAM E. FoLEY ’'57, Regional Direc- 
tor of the Labor Department's Bureau of 
Veterans’ Re-employment Rights, in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

CoL. Stuart G. FRIES °30, Chief of Staff 
of Second U.S. Army Corps at Camp 
Kilmer, New Jersey. 

WıLBUR L. Fucate LLM 51, SJD 54, 
head of new Foreign Commerce Section, 
Antitrust Division, Department of Justice, 
which deals with international antitrust 
affairs. 

REAR ADM. FRANK P. GILMORE LLB 49, 
LLM 50, Director of Health and Hos- 
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pitals, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Dr. JaMes L. Gopparp MD 49, Associ- 
ate Chief, Bureau of States Services for 
Community Health Activities, U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service. 

GaLe P. GoTscHALL AB (wd) 49, Con- 
sumer Relations Representative, Federal 
Trade Commission. 

CHARLES W. Hackney AB 50, House 
Democratic Reading Clerk. 

GLENN C. HaycraFT AB 40, MBA 6l, 
Chief Economist and Assistant Director 
of the Leather and Shoe Division, Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administra- 
tion. 

RusseLL H. Hussard LLB 50, member 
cf the Federal Advisory Council on Em- 
ployee Welfare and Pension Benefit 
Plans. 

GEORGE E. HUTCHINSON AB 51, LLB 54, 
Marshal Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals. 

JOHN R. JOHNSON MBA 60, Command- 
ing Officer, Patrol Squadron 40, Sangley 
Point, Philippine Islands. 

CHARLES F. KIEFER AB 40, Director of 
the new Office of Management Service, 
Department of Agriculture. 

CoL. PIERRE V. KIEFER, Jr. AM 62, Sec- 
tion Chief and Staff Officer, Third Army, 
Fort McPherson, Georgia. 

MICHAEL KOLINCHAK AB 55, Associate 
Warden at the new Federal maximum se- 
curity penitentiary in Marion, Illinois. 
CoL. RicHarp J. Long AM 6l, Com- 
mandant of the Army Language School, 
Monterey, California. 

Epwarp M. MacCuTCHEON MEA 58, 
Chief, Office of Research and Develop- 
ment, Maritime Administration. 

REAR ADM. KENMORE M. McCManes JD 
37, United States Frigate Constellation 
National Campaign Committee to help 
raise funds to restore the Constellation. 
Dr. RicHaRD H. MEREDITH MD 38, 
Deputy Medical Director, Civil Service 
Commission. 
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Senator Frank E. Moss JD 37 with Uni- 
versity President Thomas H. Carroll on 
the occasion of a testimonial luncheon 
given in his honor by Congressional col- 
leagues and friends and associates in the 
Washington community. Senator Moss re- 
ceived the University General Alumni 
Association's Achievement Award during 
Commencement this Spring. 


Receiving the Commandant’s Award for 
military writing from Under Secretary 
of the Army Stephen Ailes (center left) 
at the U. S. Army Command and General 
Staff College's graduation at Ft. Leaven- 
worth, Kansas is Capt. Richard B. Ran- 
som (center right). Looking on are Maj. 
Gen. Harold K. Johnson (left), Com- 
mandant of the Command and General 
Staff College, and Brig. Gen. Harry J. 
Lemley, Jr. (right), Assistant Comman- 
dant. 


CMDR. ARTHUR P. MINWEGEN MBA 57, 
Deputy Director of the Southeast Divi- 
sion, Navy Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
CoL. Epwarp D. MOHLERE AM 61, as- 
signed to the U. S. Military Assistance 
Advisory Group in the Republic of Viet 
Nam. 

CoL. HAROLD E. NELSON AM 61, Com- 
mander, 36th Engineer Group in the Re- 
public of Korea. 

CLARENCE H. OsTHAGEN °38, Chief, Space 
and Mechanization Requirements Divi- 
sion, Post Office Department. 

CoL. CHARLES D. PETERSON LLB 51, 
Executive Officer at the Defense Gen- 
eral Supply Center. 

Capt. HuGH M. Rosinson LLB (wd) 
48, Military Assistant to Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Public Affairs) Ar- 
thur Sylvester. 

WILLIAM W. Roca AB 49, LLB 51, At- 
torney in Charge of special legal assist- 
ants to the Federal Trade Commission. 
ERNEST J. ROKAHR °48, Chief, Foreign 
Trade Division, Los Angeles Field Of- 
fice, Department of Commerce. 

CAPT. GEORGE H. Roop LLB 50, LLM 
56, Chief of Staff to the Commander, 
Naval Amphibious Group Four at Little 
Creek, Virginia. 

CAREY SHAW, JR. AB 33, Executive As- 
sistant to the Board of Directors, Pen- 
tagon Federal Credit Union. 

Dr. CHARLES E. SMITH AB 39, MD 41, 
Medical Director, Federal Bureau of 
Prisons. 

A. L. Stevas AB 49, LLB 51, Chief 
Deputy Clerk, United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia. 
Frep W. Stuart AA 48, Public Informa- 
tion Officer, Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. 

OLIVER TROXEL, JR. AB (wd) 40, For- 
eign Service Officer assigned to the 
Bureau of African Affairs, Department 
of State. 

Srerry R. WATERMAN ‘26, Federal 
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Washington Post Reporter Elsie Carper 
AB 41 is congratulated on her inaugura- 
tion as President of the Women's Na- 
tional Press Club this summer by Senator 
Mike Mansfield (left) and Presidential 
Press Secretary Pierre Salinger. 


Judge, U. S. Court of Appeals, Second 
Circuit, President of the American Judi- 
cature Society. 

Joun T. Witson AB (wd) 41, Deputy 
Director, National Science Foundation. 
Everett H. Woopwarp AB 38, Scien- 
tific Personnel Administrator, Depart- 
ment of the Navy; Member, Board of 
Education, Montgomery County, Mary- 
land. 


ELECTIONS: 


DONALD CASPER BEELER LLB 32, Presi- 
dent, Federal Communications Bar As- 
sociation. 

ALBERT C. Crew AM 41, President, 
Federal Home Loan Bank of Cincinnati. 
LAURENCE J. BURTON 57, Republican of 
Utah; SHERMAN P. LLoyp LLB 40, Re- 
publican of Utah; JosepH Skusitz LLB 
54, Republican of Kansas; and COMPTON 
I. Wuite '39, Democrat of Idaho, to the 
House of Representatives. 

DaNiEL B. BREWSTER °48, Democrat of 
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i 
Federalist Editor Margaret Davis AB 37, 
MA 41, and Federalist Designer Neil Mc- 
Knight AB 40 exchange greetings with 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk on the oc- 


j casion of the International Jazz Festival 
Reception sponsored by the American 
Newspaper Women’s Club. Miss Davis 

5 was President of the Club last year. 


Maryland; and Danie. K. INouyeE JD 
52, Democrat of Hawaii, previous House 
members, to the Senate. 


HONORS: 
Capt. RICHARD W. ABRAHAM AM 56, 
United States Air Force Outstanding 


Former Representative Daniel K. Inouye 
JD 52, pictured with Mrs. Inouye, re- 
turned to Congress as Senator. 
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Unit Award, for his part in helping the 
8&lst Tactical Fighter Wing achieve ex- 
ceptionally meritorious rating in support 
of military operation at Bentwaters RAF 
Station, England. 

Eva ApaMs LLM 50, Director of the 
United States Mint, received a Dis- 
tinguished Nevada Award from the Uni- 
versity of Nevada. 

ELIZABETH BENSON AB 31, Dean of Gal- 
laudet College, named “Mother of the 
Year” by Alpha Sigma Pi Fraternity at 
Gallaudet. 

NeEwTON D. BERGER JD 41, Head of the 
Mechanical Engineering Organization, 
Metal and Plastics Working Group; 
FRANK BRONAUGH BS in EE 31, LLB 35, 
Group Head in charge of Machine Tools, 
Mechanisms, and Elements, Mechanical 
Engineering Operation; and ALFRED 
MARMoR LLB 54, LLM 56, Special As- 
sistant to the Superintendent of the 
Patent Examining Corps, were promoted 
for demonstrated ability and outstanding 
performance of official duties in the 
Patent Office. 


Dr. LEIGHTON E. CLuFF MD (wd) 49, 
Research Career Award from the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health to provide 
continuing support for the research and 
training program developed by Dr. Cluff 
in the Division of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases. 

SAMUEL B. DETWILER, Jr. BS 34, Honor 
Award for 1936 of the Washington 
Chapter, American Institute of Chemists, 
for his services to scientific societies and 
his ability and accomplishments as a re- 
search scientist in agricultural chemistry. 


WINIFRED M. Faunce AB 31, Personnel 
Management Specialist, Division of State 
Merit Systems, Office of Field Adminis- 
tration; ALVIN L. GOTTLIEB LLB 48, 
Assistant Chief, Food and Drug Divi- 
sion, Office of the General Counsel; 
Garnet W. Jex Ab (wd) 27, MFA 31, 
former Chief, Graphic Section, Special 
Services Branch, Office of the Bureau 
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of State Services; and MARGARET F. RYAN 
AB 32. Writer-Editor, Office of the As- 
sociate Commissioner, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Assistance Programs, Superior 
Service Awards of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

SENATOR WILLIAM J. FULBRIGHT LLB 
34, 1963 World Trade Award of the 


Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade. 

Peccy HarLtow, University Senior 
majoring in public affairs, Oklahoma 


State Cherry Blossom Princess. 
Tuomas J. Hickey LLB 34, Supervisory 
Patent Examiner; Danie. D. Horwitz 
BS 48, Patent Examiner; NORMAN G. 
TorCHIN BS 51, LLB 60, Patent Ex- 
aminer; and CHARLES L .WHITHAM BEE 
61, Patent Examiner, Superior Perform- 
ance Awards from the Department of 
Commerce. 

ALAN B. Hosses LLB 47, LLM S50, 
Award for Distinguished Service from 
the Federal Trade Commission. 

Dr. Georce W. Howard MS 42, cita- 
tion for service as long-time Command- 
ing Officer of Mobilization Designation 
Detachment No. 39. 

ELEANOR L. MAKEL, Associate in Medi- 
cine at the University and Supervisory 
Medical Officer in Internal Medicine at 
St. Elizabeths Hospital; and VERNA Cc. 
MoHAGEN AB 34, AM 37, Director of 
Personnel, Soil Conservation Service, 
Department of Agriculture, received the 
third annual Federal Woman’s Award. 
FRANK R. MARQUARDT °57, $5,500 re- 
ward and two Superior Achievement 
Awards for two inventions, an aircraft 
gun and a safety device for the gun. 
MICHAEL N. MELLER LLB 62, Hungari- 
an refugee now working in the Patent 
Office, received the First National Robert 
C. Watson Award. He was cited for 
writing an essay on a multinational pat- 
ent system, published in the Journal of 
the Patent Office Society. 

Ropert D. MISNER BS 46, Distinguished 
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Civilian Service Award, Department of 
the Navy, and a $4,850 cash award for 
recognition of his work in radio elec- 
tronics. 

GeEorGE W: Pryce °48, Deputy Civilian 
Personnel Officer of the Office of Naval 
Research, received the Meritorious Civil- 
ian Service Award in recognition of his 
contribution to ONR’s personnel train- 
ing and development program. 

Farru RAWDON-SMITH BEE 63, Tau 
Beta Pi Women’s Badge. This national 
engineering honor society does not elect 
women members but presents a Badge 
to women of distinguished scholarship 
and character. Miss Rawdon-Smith is a 
communications engineer, Navy Depart- 
ment. 

Mayor ARMAND E. ReEIsER AM 51, 
Commendation Medal for service as 
Staff Intelligence Officer at Hickam Air 
Force Base. 

Lt. Cot. Pasquate A. ROMANO '63, 
Certificate of Achievement for outstand- 
ing service with the Army Southern Eu- 
ropean Task Force. 

LENDELL E. STEELE BS 50, Award for 
Scientific Achievement from the Wash- 
ington Academy of Sciences for contribu- 
tions to the field of radiation effects to 
reactor pressure vessel materials. Mr. 
Steele is head of the Radiation Opera- 
tion’s Section, Metallurgy Division, Naval 
Research Laboratory. 

FRANK A. TAYLoR AM 29, Director, Na- 
tional Museum of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution; and GRAEME C. BANNERMAN 
LLB 36, LLM 38, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense, received the National 
Civil Service League's annual Career 
Service Award. 

James E. Wess '36, LLD 61, honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws from the Uni- 
versity of Florida for his work as 
“lawyer, industrialist, public administra- 
tor, and educator.” 

RussELL A. Woop AM 60, Assistant to 
the Executive Officer and Director of 
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the Management Analysis Branch of the 
Office of Education, was awarded a 
Ford Foundation grant for a year of 
graduate study by the National Institute 
of Public Affairs. 


RETIREMENTS: 


MERRITT BARTON °32, as Field Solicitor, 
Department of the Interior in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. 

ARTHUR J. GRONNA AB 21, as District 


Judge, Fifth Judicial District, North 
Dakota. 
Epwin EarL MACZKOWSHE AM 24, as 


Analytical Chemist, National Bureau of 
Standards. 


CoL. NATHAN G. MEHAFFEY MBA 62, 
from the Air Force. His last tour was at 
the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, Ft. McNair. 


Dr. WINFRED OVERHOLSER, Professor 


Observing operation of a carrier from 
aboard the USS Forrestal, from left, Pro- 
fessor of Finance James C. Dockeray, 
Chairman of the University Department 
of Government and Business, which ad- 
ministers the Navy Financial Manage- 
ment Program at the University; Dean 
Arthur E. Burns of the Graduate Council; 
and Dr. Benjamin D. Van Evera, Dean 
of Sponsored Research which includes a 
number of Navy research projects at the 
University, among them a major continu- 
ing program in Navy logistics since 1948. 


Emeritus of Psychiatry, as Superintend- 
ent of St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

Lt. Cot. OrLAND O’DELL SIsLER MBA 
58, from the Air Force. He was most 
recently Squadron Commander to the 
369th Bombardment Squadron at Mac- 
Dill Air Force Base, Tampa, Florida. 
Duncan C. SmitTH BS 15, outstanding 
civilian veteran in the military ammuni- 
tion field, retired after 26 years of Fed- 
eral service to become an ammunition 
consultant. 


OTHER: 


HENRY T. GorscHBoTH ‘44, Division 
Engineer with the Bureau of Public 
Roads, spoke at the spring meeting of 
the Tennessee Valley Section, American 
Society of Civil Engineers. 
CoL. EDWARD PEARY STAFFORD AM 56, 
has completed his first book, The Big E: 
The Story of the U.S.S. Enterprise, pub- 
lished by Random House. 
JosepH F. WorLEY BS 55, MS 58, Plant 
Industry Station, Department of Agri- 
culture, worked out and helped develop 
a leaf staining technique to study the 
growth and diffusion of southern bean 
mosaic virus. 

—BETSY TABAC 


A book entitled A Study of Com- 
munism, by John Edgar Hoover, LLB 16, 
LLM 17, LLD 35, was published Octo- 
ber 1, 1962, by Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston. 

Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation since 1924, Mr. Hoover is 
a Trustee of the University. His book 
is designed for general reading as well 
as for use as a textbook. 

In A Study of Communism, Direc- 
tor Hoover traces the history of inter- 
national communism from its mid-nine- 
teenth century origins to the present 
when communist power controls one 
third of the world’s people and one 
quarter of the land surface of the earth. 
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What 
theyre saying 
on campus 


PEACE CORPS DEVELOPS 
TOPNOTCH TEACHERS 


George Washington University Spring Confer- 
ence on Education, May 9. 


“When the first Peace Corps 
volunteers begin to come back this 
summer, | think we will not only 
return some of the professional 
teachers who left. I think we will 
also give to public and private ed- 
ucation some topnotch people whose 
maturity and expericnce and desire 
to serve cannot be equalled in the 
general population. 
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“Young graduate students or 
recent graduates who had never 
thought of themselves as teachers 
are teaching in the Peace Corps— 
most of them at the secondary level. 


“Men who used to regard 
elementary teaching as a small step 
above baby-sitting are getting deeply 
embroiled in the problems of learn- 
ing, of communication, of inter- 
cultural understanding, and finding 
that their abilities and enthusiasm 
are being challenged and spurred.” 
SAMUEL BaBBITT, Chief of the College 


and University Division of the Peace 
Corps. 


STORMING EUROPEAN PATENT 
BARRIERS TO INTERSTATE TRADE 


Public Lecture Series on Current International 
Industrial Property Development and the rela- 
tion thereto of Antitrust and Trade Practice 
Laws and Policy, sponsored by the University 
Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Research In- 
stitute. First lecture, January 28. 


‘“... I would like to make some 
remarks on the main goals of our 
policy of competition in patent states 
of the Common Market, main goals 
which are equally of interest to un- 
derstand our goals in the field of 
patent legislation, as for the under- 
standing of the actual priority ob- 
jectives of our antitrust policy. Our 
wholé activity, at the present mo- 
ment, is guided by the desire to in- 
tegrate the six national markets into 
one vast common market without 
any barriers to interstate trade and 
without any state or private matters 
that would create unequal conditions 
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of competition in this interstate 
commerce. .. . 

“It is for this reason, to realize 

this double objective of integration 
of the six markets into one vast mar- 
ket with equal, legal conditions of 
competition that resolves private 
distortions of this competition, that 
we want to remove, for instance, 
patent barriers to interstate trade 
resulting from the territorial limita- 
tion of the protection given by patent 
legislation. We want to remove those 
patent barriers by creating a federal 
European patent legislation. And so 
the general objective of the moment, 
to storm barriers, as I often call it, 
is indeed the main underlying ob- 
ject . . . for preparing this draft of 
a patent convention between the six 
member countries.” 
PIETER VERLOREN VAN THEMAAT, Direc- 
tor General of the General Direction for 
Competition of the Commission of the 
European Economic Community. 


IS COMMUNISM ERODING? 
NO, NOT REALLY 


Lecture Sponsored by the University Institute 
for Sino-Soviet Studies, November 14. 


“Is communism eroding? No, 
not really. But then, still, the changes 
are amazing. A few years ago, all 
the communist parties in all coun- 
tries did as they were told. From 
1945 until 1949 not a single 
question was decided for itself by 
East Germany. Not only the broad 
outlines of policy were prescribed, 
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but such questions as which books 
should be published and who should 
edit them. 

“If we draw a rainbow of world 
communism, we can see at one side 
the reform communist group, Yugo- 
slavia outside the bloc, Poland in- 
side, Italy with the strongest com- 
munist party in Europe, between. At 
the center of the rainbow is the cen- 
ter group, the USSR, with its 
modernized communism, attempting 
to keep party dictatorship but with 
a changed methodology. Grouped 
with the USSR are Mongolia, Bul- 
garia, soon Czechoslovakia, and 
most likely, Roumania. Hungary is 
definitely of the reformed ideology, 
but nearer to Moscow than the ex- 
treme reformists. At the other side 
of the rainbow is Peiping most ex- 
treme of all the dogmatic militaristic 
communists-Peiping, and then North 
Korea, and a few communist parties 
in Asia. . . . It is rather amazing to 
be able to draw such a rainbow. 

“The differentiation between 
the communist groups is mainly 
a difference in methods. The aim is 
the same for all different shades of 
communism. The disagreement, 
often heated, is over how to achieve 
world communist domination. Some 
of these differences are: 


On the question of whether war 
is inevitable, Soviets—No; Chinese 
— Yes. 

On coexistence, Soviets see it as 
a long term policy; Chinese do not. 

On personal contact between 
communist and non-communist lead- 
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ers, Khrushchev is a strong adherent 
of this approach. The Chinese are 
not. 

On economic competition, the 
Soviets believe economic com- 
petition can lead to communist 
victory. The Chinese do not see 
this as a possibility. 

On the method of transition to 
Communism, the Soviets believe 
countries will progress at different 
rates. The Chinese feel all so-called 
socialist countries should achieve 
communism at the same time. The 
two have a difference in their ap- 
proach to money. The Soviets want 
selected investments—the Chinese 
want equal treatment for the whole 
communist bloc, so that China now 
having less will receive more returns 
to help even up the wealth. 

On relations to underdeveloped 
countries, the Soviet approach is 
relatively cautious. Moscow tries to 
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influence the leadership in all under- 
developed countries. The Chinese 
help the most revolutionary, seeking 
to foment national liberation 
struggles of violent nature. 

“These differences of method 
exist because Moscow and Peiping 
are communist states in different 
stages of economic and social de- 
velopment . . . . Moscow is an in- 
dustrialized state and has to deal 
with the problems of industrializa- 
tion. The Chinese state is just be- 
ginning to industralize and is like 
the Soviet Union in 1930-31.” 


WOLFGANG LEONHARD, Author and Jour- 
nalist, Visiting Scholar at Columbia Uni- 
versity’s Russian Institute 1963-1964. Mr. 
Leonhard, who was educated in the Soviet 
and came to East Germany to help ad- 
minister Communist propaganda with 
Ulbricht, fled to free Europe and after 
studies at Oxford wrote two noteworthy 
books, Child of the Revolution and The 
Kremlin After Stalin. 


DIRECTIONS IN 


FEEF WORLD COMMUNISM 


How Mr. Leonhard sees the ideological spectrum of the East. 
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FOR Bae ace vice 
LEADERSHIP 


INTERNAL REVENUE in- 
terns hear from the Coordinator of 
the University’s Management Intern 
Scholarship Program, Dr. Waldo 
Sommers of the University’s School 
of Government, Business, and In- 
ternational Affairs. 

The University awards about 
100 scholarships in public adminis- 
tration annually to management in- 
terns of Federal departments and 
agencies to assist the Federal Gov- 
ernment in training carefully selec- 
ted young men and women for ad- 
ministrative leadership. Interns are 
able to supplement their on-the-job 
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training with appropriate after-hours 
courses and to earn three to six 
credits toward the Master’s degree. 

Interns’ applications or scholar- 
ships must be endorsed by the De- 
partment or Agency official respon- 
sible for the intern program where 
he or she is employed; and interns 
must meet the University’s require- 
ments for admission. Full informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Office 
of the Coordinator, School of Gov- 
ernment, Business, and International 
Affairs, The George Washington 
University, Washington D. C. 
20006. 
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THE UNITED 
STATES of tomorrow will be the 
commercial trade capital of the 
world—from necessity as well as 
choice—and the corporate export 
traffic manager will become a key 
figure in this development. 

The U.S. has suffered from a 
chronic balance of payments deficit 
with the rest of the world, periling 
gold reserves and currency stability, 
though its balance of commercial 
trade has been historically favorable. 

Since 1958, when the payments 
deficit bulged alarmingly, national 
policy has been directed at making 
our trade balance more favorable 
to offset the currency outflow. 
Programs implemented by the Com- 
merce Department to stimulate 
American commercial exports have 
been markedly successful, but they 
have largely overlooked one impor- 
tant area of potential competitive 
advantage, and so has American in- 
dustry generally. 

A survey of 51 leading indus- 
trial corporations reveals that export 
traffic management is largely con- 
fined to the domestic portions of 
shipments. Export prices on a deliv- 
ered-at-named-destination basis are 
rarely offered, apparently because 
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EXPERTS 
J J BY ROBERT A. KAYE 


American firms are uncertain of 
their traffic skill beyond our shores. 

The usual practice of quoting 
an F. A. S. (free along side) vessel, 
named port of export, price deprives 
American shippers of a cost-cutting 
tool that can often make them com- 
petitive in foreign markets where 
labor and materials costs are sharply 
lower. 


ONE OTHER major 
weakness showed up in the survey. 
Many companies indicated they 
didn’t negotiate with carriers for 
lower export rates. Savings cited by 
those who did bargain underline the 
importance of this function. 


Dr. Kaye 


Export traffic experts and cor- 
porate policies based on their skills 
are needed to maximize our export 
potential. 

Commercial exports in 1960 
rose to a record $19.5 billion, and 
set a new mark in 1961 at over $20 
billion, a pace that’s been maintained 
during 1962. There were surpluses 
of exports over imports of $4.5 bil- 
lion in 1960 and $5.3 billion in 
1961. 

While heartening, those sur- 
pluses did not overcome the pay- 
ments gap caused by military ex- 
penditures and American business 
capital invested abroad, U. S. eco- 
nomic assistance and loan programs 
to the free world, but they have 
helped reduce it. 

Until 1958, the deficit was well 
down on the priority list of Gov- 
ernment problems, though it aver- 
aged $1.2 billion a year from 1951 
until 1957, when the trend was 
temporarily arrested because of ab- 
normally heavy petroleum exports 
during the Suez crisis. 

During that span, U. S. exports 
rose from around $12 billion to 
$19.5 billion in 1957, but shrinkage 
started after the middle of that year 
and imports climbed. Exports aver- 
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aged $16.3 billion in 1958 and 1959, 
but the trade surplus dwindled from 
$3.5 billion to $1.1 billion. 

Gold began to go at the same 
time. Prior to 1958, foreigners had 
been satisfied to keep their growing 
U.S. holdings in dollars, and U.S. 
gold reserves were stable, actually 
increasing from $22.8 billion in 1950 
to $22.9 billion in 1957. 

Partly because of the reduced 
trade balance, the U.S. payments 
deficit grew and foreigners began to 
convert part of their holdings into 
gold. The deficit was $3.5 billion in 
1958, $3.8 billion in 1959, $3.9 
billion in 1960, the year corrective 
measures began, and $2.4 billion in 
1961. Gold conversions were $2.27 
billion in 1958, $1.07 billion in 


1959, $1.7 billion in 1960, and 
$900 million in 1961, reducing U.S. 
gold reserves to about $17 billion, 
and tending to reduce foreign confi- 
dence in the stability of our currency. 

Foreign dollar holdings, of 
course, also continued to gain, from 
$8.4 billion at the end of 1950 to 
$15.2 billion in 1957 and $22.6 
billion in 1961, increasing the possi- 
bility of large-scale gold conversions 
if that confidence, buoyed by our re- 


The Department of Commerce 
programs, and the regional programs 
they have stimulated, have been 
aimed generally at finding new mar- 
kets and showing businessmen how 
to do it for themselves. Beyond that, 
the Department has promulgated ad- 


This is a partial reprint of an article based on the doctoral dissertation of Dr. Robert 


A. Kaye, University Professorial Lecturer in Business Administration and Chief, 
Transportation and Communications Branch, U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, who 
received the degree of Doctor of Business Administration at the University in 
October 1961. 

The article appeared first in Traffic Management magazine, September 1962, and 
reprints of it were made available to 8000 who requested it—record for any article 
ever before printed in the magazine. When requests to borrow a library copy of the 
dissertation became too many to handle, the dissertation was printed under the 
title Export Traffic Management Policy. This 177-page document is available at 
$2.50 per copy at the Department of Government and Business, The George Wash- 
ington University, Washington 6, D. C. Requests for some 350 copies have been 
processed to all parts of the United States, the Netherlands, Switzerland, Canada, 
and the Bahamas to such diversified purchasers as department stores, manufacturers 
of birdseed, candy, heavy machinery, jockey shorts. 
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vice for successful exporting, the 
basic rule being to export on a 
planned, regular basis. 


The exporter must make a firm 
decision to enter foreign trade, sur- 
vey his projected market carefully, 
adapt his product as necessary, dedi- 
cate a stable portion of production 
capacity for export, and develop that 
most effective sales tool, a liberal 
credit policy. 

American businessmen gener- 
ally are particularly lax on the last 
two points. When a European plans 
a new plant, he assumes 40% of 
its output will go abroad. That con- 
sideration is usually the farthest 
thing from the mind of the Ameri- 
can planning new facilities. 

And Americans, lavish in ex- 
tending credit domestically, are nig- 
gardly in foreign dealings, probably 
because they are not aware that 
“there are adequate sources of credit 
information that can be utilized ef- 
fectively by even the small Ameri- 
can manufacturer for the purpose of 
establishing safe credit arrange- 
ments,” as E. E. Schnellbacher, as- 
sistant director, Bureau of Interna- 
tional Business Operations, Com- 
merce Department, remarked in a 
1960 speech. 

Government promotion not- 
withstanding, only some 12,000 of 
280,000 American manufacturing 
firms are exporters, and most of 
those on a casual basis. The advan- 
tages of exporting are plain: Produc- 
tive efficiency may be heightened by 
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enlarging output; fluctuating sales 
may be stabilized by marketing in 
seasonally opposed countries, and a 
cushion against domestic slumps is 
provided, since world markets are 
seldom equally depressed at the 
same time. 

But many American business- 
men believe that because of high 
labor and material costs they can 
only compete abroad by offering 
unique products or by achieving 
offsetting gains in capital produc- 
tivity. They view with alarm increas- 
ing Japanese and European effi- 
ciency and productivity, which they 
fear will reinforce the hourly cost 
differential with an efficiency differ- 
ential. As a result many have located 
branch offices and factories abroad 
rather than concentrating on devel- 
oping export trade. Plants abroad, 
naturally, are not as helpful to the 
U.S. economy as exports. 


Bt Is NOT READILY 
apparent that United States labor 
and material costs are decreasing. 
Nor is it expected that they will de- 
cline in the immediate future. 

There is one large area, how- 
ever, where costs can be cut. Dis- 
tribution, only lately recognized as 
the “last frontier” for corporate 
economy domestically, looms even 
more important in foreign trade. To 
take advantage of the opportunity, 
effective traffic management must be 
exploited to the maximum. It is not 
now. & 
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University Faculty Women explore 
the Nation’s Capital in ways tourists 
never can. 


They lent sympathetic attention to Gal- 
laudet College President Leonard M. 
Elstad, who gaily took them into his con- 
fidence as regards some of the perplexing 
problems in the growth of the Nation's 
Federally supported college for the deaf, 
the only college for the deaf in the world. 


Members of the head table met two of 
the college dancers—from left, Mrs. John 
Latimer, Club Program Chairman; Presi- 


Behind the 


dent Elstad; Mrs. Stewart Bush, Club 
President; Mrs. Oswald S. Colclough, wife 
of the Provost and Dean of Faculties. 


Scenes 
with 


University Faculty Women heard 


th 2 ’ a Mrs. Camilla Moody Payne, Decorator 
e Nation S Capital of the President's Guest House (Blair 
House) discuss fabrics and wallpapers 
and furnishings during a meeting of the 


Club’s Antiques and Home Interest Group 
in Alumni Lounge. 


Mrs. Payne and Mrs. Joseph Roe, Pro- 
gram Chairman are shown above. 


Below, from left, Mrs. Kermit Lovewell, 
Mrs. Frank Doubleday, Mrs. Carl Wal- 
ther. 


i fr , 


The group also saw excerpts from the 
play, The Importance of Being Earnest, 
performed simultaneously with signs and 
with words spoken by these students who 
had learned to use their voices despite 
deafness. 


THE 5 PERCENT STIGMA: 


The Federal Government 
has long struggled with the problem 
of the influence peddler. His para- 
sitic activities have been the tar- 
get of legislative, judicial, and ad- 
ministrative actions for over a hun- 
dred years. Public attention to this 
problem reached a climax during 
the Congressional investigations of 
“5 percenters” in 1949 and 1950— 
a time when the tempo and urgency 
of Government procurement were 
stepped up, and, typically, the influ- 
ence peddler was more in evidence. 
The Covenant Against Contingent 
Fees, as it now appears in all Gov- 
ernment procurement contracts, is 
the statutory outgrowth of this 
struggle. 

The covenant, which requires 
the contractor to warrant that he 
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has not engaged a third party to ob- 
tain the contract for a commission 
or contingent fee, has been the main 
line of defense against influence 
peddling. But since the Govern- 
ment buys goods and services from 
many manufacturers who regularly 
sell through marketing institutions 
which traditionally use the commis- 
sion for sales compensation, it was 
necessary to add an exceptive clause 
which excludes from the warranty 
“bona fide employees and bona fide 
established commercial or selling 
agencies maintained by the contrac- 
tor for the purpose of securing busi- 
ness.” 

Since 1952, standardized ad- 
ministrative policies and procedures 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER JOHN D. RULE USN, Graduate Student in Busi- 
ness Administration, is assigned to the Aviation Plans Division, Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations (Air). The study described here was undertaken in connection with 
research for his master’s thesis, “Effects of the Covenant Against Contingent Fees 
in Government Contracts upon Manufacturers’ Agent as a Marketing Institution.” 
Complete results of this study will be published later in a comprehensive article to 
appear in Agent and Representative, which is the journal of the Manufacturers’ 


Agents National Association. 


have been in force in all agencies to 
insure uniform application of the 
covenant and its exceptive clause. 
But becausé the procedures require 
an examination of the contractual 
relationship between the manufac- 
turer and his agent, and because it 
is necessary to fill out forms and go 
through other time-consuming ac- 
tivities, some believe that a stigma 
is cast on those who sell to Govern- 
ment on a commission basis, and 
that some legitimate marketing in- 
stitutions have unintentionally been 
inhibited in Government sales. 
Others go farther and question the 
effectiveness of the covenant in its 
intended purpose; an influence ped- 
dler can be paid a salary rather than 
a commission. 

Among the groups who have 
at, times expressed the belief that 
the covenant has an unwarranted 
depressive effect on their Govern- 
ment sales are manufacturers’ 
agents—a relatively small but vital 
link in the Nation’s marketing struc- 


ture. Manufacturers’ agents are in- 
dependent businessmen who sell re- 
lated but non-competitive lines of 
more than one manufacturer in a 
fixed geographic area, and who are 
compensated on a commission basis 
only. In some product lines—and 
particularly for new or small firms 
with dispersed or thin markets— 
agents offer the only feasible sales 


outlet. 
The writer conducted a survey 


among 1700 agents to determine if 
the covenant against contingent 
fees, as currently interpreted and 
administered, inhibits the manu- 
facturers’ agent as a marketing in- 
stitution. In order to achieve a 
balanced perspective, the question- 
naire encouraged free expression on 
all problems relative to Government 
sales. Consequently, the 845 re- 
sponses provide a source of data on 
the entire constellation of problems 
the agent faces in selling to the 
Government. 

Although analysis of the data 
is not yet complete, some signifi- 
cant conclusions have been reached. 
Most agents (58 percent of those 
who responded) do not sell to Gov- 
ernment directly. The dominant 
reason is that they do not find it 
profitable. Why? The most common 
reasons given are “excessive con- 
sumption of time, excessive cost of 
solicitation,” and the catch-all— 
“red tape.” Together, these three 
reasons were expressed by 64 per- 
cent of those not selling to Govern- 
ment. The covenant, per se, is rarely 
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blamed; only 1 percent of the total 
sample mentioned it specifically. 
But the procedures relative to the 
covenant are time-consuming and 
are undoubtedly responsible for at 
least a part of the execessive time 
and red tape. Another important 
reason is the small margin of profit 
on Government sales. Many agents 
report that they receive reduced 
commissions or are cut out entirely 
because their principals retain Gov- 
ernment business as a “house ac- 
count.” Twenty-six percent of those 
not selling to Government find it too 
competitive; many believe that the 
Government tends to buy inferior 
goods on a price competitive basis 
only, which may tend to increase 


Military Masters 


THREE-HUNDRED U. S. 
Air Force, Army, Navy, Coast 
Guard and Marine Corps officers 
received master’s degrees from the 
University during the current aca- 
demic year. 

Fifty-four of the officers re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Busi- 
ness Administration under a special 
degree program offered by the Uni- 
versity’s College of General Studies 
in cooperation with the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces at Fort 
McNair in Washington. Of the 54 
officers, 20 were from the Army, 11 
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costs in the long run. 

Twenty-three agents made 
critical comments concerning Gov- 
ernment procurement personnel. 
They believe that procurement per- 
sonnel frequently lack adequate 
knowledge, are unmotivated in their 
jobs, and, because they are paid 
a salary, have little appreciation of 
the value of time. 

Among agents who are cur- 


rently selling to Government— 
some specialize in Government 


sales—there has been a generally 
increasing volume of sales since 
1950. Some, at least, have been 
able to adjust to the situation and 
find Government sales profitable— 
covenant notwithstanding. œ 


Air Force, 19 Navy, and 4 Marine 
Corps. 

The other 246 officers (110 
Army, 96 Air Force, 28 Navy, 11 
Marine Corps, and 1 Coast Guard) 
received the degree of Master of 
Arts in International Affairs under 
a special degree program offered by 
the College of General Studies in 
cooperation with the Army War 
College at Carlisle Barracks, Penn- 
sylvania; the National War College 
at Fort McNair; the Air War 
College, Air University, Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Alabama; and the 
Naval War College, Newport, Rhode 
Island. 
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Visitors together at the University of San 
Francisco. Supreme Court Associate Jus- 
tice Tom Clark greets George Washing- 
ton University Law Student Thomas Dean 
Phelps, then President of the American 
kaw Students Association. 


Student Phelps traveled to San Francisco 
for sessions of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and attended a luncheon in honor 
of Justice Clark. 


Congressional acknowledgment of Law 


Day. From left, the University’s Vice 
President for Plans and Resources John 
A. Brown, Jr.; Representative Sherman 
P. Lloyd; and University Trustee Frank 
H. Weitzel, a University alumnus who 
is Associate Comptroller General of the 
United States. Representative Lloyd was 
the University's luncheon speaker on 
Law Day. 


Law Day, a program which is gaining 
international recognition in seeking to pro- 
mote better international relations through 
law, is the creation of another University 
alumnus, Charles S. Rhyne, who has been 
traveling abroad this summer to develop 
the concept further 


A Seventy-Fifth Anniversary Commemorative Symposium about the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission comprises an issue of the University’s “Law Review.” The “Re- 
view” published a special issue twenty-five years ago commemorating the Commis- 
sion’s fiftieth anniversary. Presenting the new issue, from left—Dean of the Univer- 
sity’s National Law Center Charles B. Nutting; Editor-in-Chief Kirby L. Turnage; 
Managing Editor Joseph L. Brand. The recipient is ICC Chairman Rupert L. 
Murphy. 
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HOW THE FUHRER WAS 


BY RICHARD ROLLAND MERTZ 


THe NAZI PARTY 
FIRST MADE A SIGNIFICANT 
national showing in the 1930 Reich- 
stag elections. During the subse- 
quent period preceding Hitler’s ac- 
cession to the Chancellorship, west- 
ern officials viewed the Nazis’ pros- 
pects in parliamentary terms, and 
largely ignored the antirepublican, 
extraparliamentary character of the 
principal foci of political power. 
President Hindenburg’s decisive po- 
litical role was not correctly appre- 
ciated until after Hitler came to 
power. From November 1932 until 
the eve of Hitler’s advent, diplomats 
believed that the crest of the Nazi 


wave had passed. This opinion was 
based largely on the Nazis’ declin- 
ing popularity at the polls and Hin- 
denburg’s personal antipathy toward 
Hitler. 

Prior to Hitler’s accession to 
power, British observers took the 
Nazis’ program seriously and erron- 
eously interpreted Hitler’s legality 
tactic as an indication that the 
Führer was becoming moderate in 
outlook; Americans more properly 
viewed the legality tactic as a mere 
device and discounted Hitler’s pro- 
grammatic dogma as opportunistic 
demagoguery. These observers did 
not fully comprehend the revolu- 


An abstract of a dissertation: The Diplomats and The Dictator: A Study of Western 


Reactions to the Rise of Hitler, September 


1930-November 1933. This study is an 


analysis and comparison of western diplomatic reporting on the Nazi rise to power 
and on the first nine months of Hitler's rule over Germany. It is based primarily on 
unpublished documents in the United States and German diplomatic archives, as 
well as published British, German, and American diplomatic reports. 
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MISUNDERSTOOD 


tionary obit of the Nazi Party 
or the latent civil war wag chet in 
which the Nazis» she 
By June 1933, í 
latedly realized that 
longer played a decisive pati 
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role. The Nazi reign of terror. had 
gone almost unnoticed by observers. 
Hitler’s eccentric personality a and his 
ability to outrage foreign — 

opinion and at the same time pre- 
serve and strengthen the»bases for 
remaining in power were correctly 
assessed by diplomats. Barly in: his 
rule, Hitler was actively interested 
in foreign aftaits. Diplomats took 


into account Hitler's: avowed aims 


expressediin Mein. , prescient- 
ly noted: the pact Of Hitler’s anti- 
Semitism on foreign relations, and 
reported pessimistically on the pros- 


pects for peace. Although the diplo- 
mats failed to anticipate Hitler’s ad- 
vent, they were under no illusions 
about the Fiihrer’s intentions after 
he became Chancellor. Germany’s 
withdrawal from the League of Na- 
tions and the Geneva General Dis- 
armament Conference in October 
1933 reinforced the deep distrust 
with which diplomats viewed Hitler. 
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BY JOSEPH W. BARKER 


Tue RECENTLY 
ENACTED “COMMERCIAL 
SATELLITE Act of 1962” may 
well offer a prototype of legislation 
to organize a government corpora- 
tion for the commercial licensing of 
government-owned patents. Such an 
independent corporation could 
prove conclusively whether or not 
a pool of government owned pa- 
tents arising from government 
agency generated and supported re- 
search projects could be licensed to 
private industry commercialization 
and produce a “net profit” which 
in turn could be utilized to assist in 
supporting government research 
through the National Science Foun- 
dation. To avoid the pitfalls en- 
countered by the United Kingdom 
in the National Research and De- 
velopment Corporation, any legis- 
lation should prohibit carrying gov- 
ernment financed research patents 
through the commercial develop- 
ment phase (save of course in the 
fields of atomic energy and defense 
weaponry which would be sup- 
ported by the respective agencies 
under their organic legislation). 

Such a National Patent Cor- 
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DR. BARKER received the Ketter- 
ing Award of the Patent, Trademark 
and Copyright Research Institute of 
The George Washington University 
for the year 1962. These remarks are 
excerpted from his acceptance speech 
in June during the Institute's Seventh 
Annual Public Conference in Wash- 
ington. Dr. Barker was honored for 
his- outstanding accomplishment in 
the field of patents and related areas. 
Presently Acting Director of the 
Data Processing Group, BEMA Inc., 
Dr. Barker was formerly President 
and Chairman of Research Corpora- 
tion, New York, and Dean of Engi- 
neering at Columbia University. 


poration could take the form of a 
federally chartered non-profit or- 
ganization or foundation whose net 
income over operating costs would 
be returned to the U. S. Treasury 
to be applied as an offset to any 
appropriations made by the Con- 
gress for the support of the National 
Science Foundation or the National 
Institutes of Health. It could be or- 
ganized with a capital grant of say 
$5,000,000 which would be a 
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“final” capitalization. If it could 
not produce a net income before 
this initial capitalization was used 
up, it would go into bankruptcy and 
the experiment would have been 
proved a failure. 

I suggest this “stand or fall” 
method because I believe that plac- 
ing any such patent administrative 
machinery under any government 
agency would not produce the criti- 
cal experiment to prove or disprove 
the concept. I know also that the 
present government portfolio of 
some 12,000 patents is comprised 
of many which because of the de- 
fense weaponry nature of much 
government research have a very 
limited, almost infinitesimal com- 
mercial potentiality. History proved, 
I believe, that any government op- 
erated agency once created is almost 
immortal—it goes on and on and 
is never critically evaluated. 

Having headed a non-profit 


foundation which has for nearly 
thirty years successfully adminis- 
tered patents arising from faculty 
research in now over a hundred in- 
stitutions, I know how risky such 
an operation can be—I know that 
out of a reasonably large portfolio 
of patents, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that a few be highly profitable 
in order to carry the costs of the 
remainder. I know that invention 
can repay research and leave a kitty 
to support more research, when the 
portfolio is prudentially adminis- 
tered without fear or favor. 

I would like to believe that this 
Kettering Award has been given to 
me tonight for this record and also 
because of my deep and abiding 
interest in the work of the Patent, 
Trademark and Copyright Founda- 
tion which has made such a re- 
markable impression on the mani- 
fold problems arising in such com- 
plicated fields. = 


RESEARCH ON THE USE OF GOVERNMENT OWNED PATENTS 
During June Commencement, Mary Alida Holman AB 55, 


AM 57, was awarded the degree of Doctor of Philosophy after ac- 
ceptance of her dissertation on The Utilization of Government-Owned 
Patented Inventions, which is being published in Summer and Fall 
issues of the Institute’s Patent, Trademark, and Copyright Journal 
of Research and Education. 

Dr. Holman was the Research Institute’s Thomas Alva Edison 
Fellow in 1961-1962 and completed her research under direction of 
Dr. Donald Stevenson Watson, University Professor of Economics, 
who is Counselor to the Thomas Alva Edison Fellow as a member 
of the Institute staff. 


TAX TIPS 


for teachers 
and students 


Ir HAS BEEN said that the 
academic world is insulated from 
the harsh realities of the business 
world. This cliche has never been 
true, but more now than ever before 
teachers and students still must deal 
regularly with the harsh reality of 
the income tax collector. They 
should become acquainted with all 
provisions of the law which will re- 
duce their taxes. 

There are, however, some spe- 
cial provisions providing tax relief 
for students and teachers. Of these 
provisions, the following are of es- 
pecial interest. 


> Full Time Students 

Parents furnishing more than 
half of their child’s support may 
claim him as a dependent on their 
Federal income tax return even 


though the child had income of 
$600.00 or more during the year and 
is required to file his own tax return. 
The child, however, must have been 
a full time student during five cal- 
endar months of the year. 

He is not considered to be a 


full time student if he attends night 
school, or is taking a correspondence 
course. 

These rules apply to the tax- 
payer’s own child, step child, or 
legally adopted child. 

The full time student making 
in excess of $600.00 may claim 
his own exemption on his return. 
His parent, who furnishes over half 
of his support, may also claim an 
exception for him as a dependent. 


> Educational Expenses 

Expenses for education are de- 
ductible if the course or courses im- 
prove the skills required by the per- 
son in his job or are to meet require- 
ments set by his employer. 

Expenses are not deductible if 
the education or training is under- 
taken to obtain a new position, or to 
attain general educational improve- 
ment. Deductible schSol expenses 
are claimed on page two of form 
1040 if you itemize your deductions. 
They cannot be claimed if the stand- 
ard deduction is used. 

On the other hand, the cost of 
travel, meals, and lodging while 
away from home overnight for edu- 
cation are allowable as a deduction, 
and may be claimed on page one 
of the return 1040, whether or not 
the standard deduction is used. 


> Scholarships and Fellowships 
Scholarship and fellowship 
grants are generally tax exempt 
within limitations. To be excludable, 
a scholarship grant must be at a 
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school which maintains a regular 
faculty and curriculum and has a 
regularly organized body of students 
in attendance. 

Amounts received to cover 
travel expenses, including such al- 
lowances for the student’s family, 
are excluded from gross income if 
actually spent to carry out the pur- 
pose of the grant. 

If a student is not a candidate 


for a degree, the amount which may 
be excluded from income each year 
may not exceed $300.00 per month 
over the period for which the grant 
was received during the year. In 
addition, allowances for travel or 
other expenses may be excluded to 
the degree that they are expended 
for those purposes. This exclusion 
is limited to a total of thirty-six 
months during a person’s lifetime. = 
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NASA SUPPORTS SPACE ORIENTED RESEARCH 


Six GEORGE WASH- 
INGTON STUDENTS will be en- 
rolled this Fall in University doctoral 
programs as National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration fellows. 

They will be participating in 
the NASA graduate training grant 
program as predoctoral trainees 
who have chosen a space oriented 
study research program. George 
Washington is one of the eighty- 
eight colleges and universities to 
receive grants this year. 

NASA is making the grants to 
help achieve long range objectives 
of the national space program and 
meet the Nation’s future needs for 
highly trained scientists and engi- 
neers. Institutions receiving NASA 
grants were selected because they 
have doctoral programs in space re- 
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lated science and engineering and 
also because of their willingness to 
undertake strengthening of pro- 
grams in these areas. 

Each graduate student chosen 
for the training program will receive 
a stipend of $2400 for 12 months’ 
training and up to $1000 allowance 
for dependents. He or she is also as- 
sured three years of graduate study 
if he maintains a satisfactory record. 

Fellows named at George 
Washington are Fred Flatow and 
Douglas Jones, both candidates for 
the Doctor of Science degree in the 
School of Engineering, and Doctor 
of Philosophy degree candidates 
Frank R. Dye (mathematics); Peter 
Enis (statistics); Marian (Mrs.) 
Schnepfe (chemistry); Raymond 
Shirven (physics). æ 
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plan for conducting a national 
wealth inventory. The inventory— 
when and if it is made—will prob- 
ably be conducted by cooperating 
government agencies. 

The University study will seek 
to establish guidelines on such pro- 
blems as what type of wealth should 
be inventoried, what sectors of the 
economy can and should be dis- 
tinguished, what characteristics of 
wealth should be inventoried, what 
agencies—government or otherwise 
—should participate in making the 
inventory, and what size geographi- 
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THE NATION’S 
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WEALTH 


Te FIRST -STEP TO- 
WARD ANSWERING many 
questions about America’s national 
wealth has been taken at the Univer- 
sity where a one year exploratory 
study for a national inventory of 
wealth is in progress. The study is 
being supported by a $90,000 grant 
from the Ford Foundation. 

The project is directed by Dr. 
John W. Kendrick, University Pro- 
fessor of Economics. Purpose of 
the study is to formulate a practical 
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cal areas (states, metropolitan areas, 
etc.) it is feasible to inventory. 

A project committee of experts 
in the field of national wealth has 
been appointed to assist Director 
Kendrick. Members of the com- 
mittee are Dr. Edward F. Denison, 
Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment; Professor Robert Eisner, 
Northwestern University, Professor 
Raymond Goldsmith, Yale Uni- 
versity; Professor R. A. Gordon, 
University of California; Professor 
Zvi Griliches, University of Chicago; 
Professor Stanley Lebergott, Wes- 
leyan University; Professor James 
Morgan, University of Michigan; Dr. 
Erich Schiff, Machine Allied Prod- 
ucts Institute in Washington; and 
Professor Robert Solow, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. @ 
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Senator Barry Goldwater was initiated into the University chapter of Alpha Kappa 
Psi, national professional society in business and economics. From left, D.C. Chapter 
officers, Frank Cardimen Jr., Mark Somer, Marc Wagshal; with Senator Goldwater 
and Col. R. Lee Humbert, AKPsi Regional Counselor and Head of the Business 
Administration Department at Virginia Polytechnic Institute; Harry Olmsted Jr., 
then Chapter President; and John Ellison, Faculty Adviser. 


Paintings and Sculpture by Young West Germans were exhibited at the University 


Library in October. Here they are examined by Librarian and Curator of Art John 
Russell Mason; Mr. Kurt Mattick, member of the German Parliament; Dr. Wil- 
helm Scheutz, Chairman of Germany Indivisible; and Dr. Johann Gradi, also a 
member of the German Parliament. 


A STUDY OF THE 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
of the British Commonwealth mar- 
ket and its industrial property sys- 
tems should provide valuable infor- 
mation on contemplated internation- 
al or supranational patent systems, 
according to L. James Harris, Ex- 
ecutive Director of the University’s 
Patent, Trademark, and Copyright 
Research Institute. 

Moreover, Britain and the 
Commonwealth may be missing an 
opportunity, may be discarding their 
experience, and in effect, be reject- 
ing their own historical continuity if 
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they fail to consider the full range 
of alternative approaches that they 
could take in their negotiations with 
the European Economic Commu- 
nity. 

Mr. Harris says that “it is clear 
that, despite the limited public at- 
tention, the British Commonwealth 
of Nations has constituted a highly 
developed common market, and will 
remain one unless Great Britain cuts 
the ties of association completely on 
joining the European Common Mar- 
ket. 

“The trumpets have not 
sounded for the Commonwealth 
market because it has been with us 
so long, it is generally taken for 
granted,” he said; but he urges fur- 
ther study of the contributions of 
the Commonwealth market to inter- 
national industrial property and eco- 
nomic experience so that they might 
be better understood and utilized for 
future world market decision mak- 
ing. 

Writing in the Institute’s Jour- 
nal of Research and Education, Mr. 
Harris suggests that the view of his- 
tory presented in his paper “indi- 
cates more alternatives or opportu- 
nities, which may not seem naturally 
to emerge, that Britain and the 
Commonwealth could well con- 
sider.” He thinks an alternative ap- 
proach could be taken with respect 
to the European Economic Com- 
munity on the basis of reciprocity— 
“one large trading bloc cooperating 
with another on the basis of full 
parity.” 
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Papers 


A PROJECT of locating 
and appraising the papers of Presi- 
dent James Monroe, one of the most 
prolific writers in American his- 
tory, has been undertaken by the 
University. 

During the summer, Dr. 
Richard C. Haskett, Associate Pro- 
fessor of American History, direc- 
tor of the project, has been work- 
ing on the study’s preliminary phase, 
which is to determine feasibility of 
publishing the papers. 

During his lifetime, Monroe 
amassed a staggering amount of 
correspondence, documents, and 
other writings. This summer, Dr. 
Haskett has been reviewing Mon- 
roe papers at the Library of Con- 
gress where more than fifty volumes 
are available. He also will examine 
the Monroe papers in the National 
Archives, where very substantial 
holdings are located, and he has 


written to libraries throughout the ` 


Nation, asking use of known Mon- 
roe papers. 

Dr. Haskett says that beginning 
with the Revolution, through his 
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A copy of the Rembrandt Peale portrait 
of President James Monroe, who was a 
patron of the University, was given to 
the University by the James Monroe 
Memorial Foundation. President Monroe 
contributed to the founding of the Uni- 
versity and attended its first Commence- 
ment. His portrait hangs in the foyer of 
Monroe Hall on the University campus. 


presidency and until the 1820's, 
Monroe was concerned with and 
wrote about the important develop- 
ments of his time. He expects the 
fifth President’s papers to provide 
a “basic contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the formation of the early 
Republic—the way it was made 
and the way it was made to oper- 
ate.” Dr. Haskett says that many 
of President Monroe’s writings are 
impersonal, and that the Univer- 
sity’s study “may reveal more about 
the country than the individual.” 

Although location of most of 
Monroe’s writing is known, Dr. 
Haskett would “be very receptive 
to anyone who has ideas or advice 
on the subject.” 


DEMONSTRATION FOR DR. CARROLL 

University President Thomas H. Car- 
roll inspects a new tank-training project 
of the University’s Human Resources Re- 
search Office being conducted at Fort 
Knox. 

The project uses artificial tank tur- 
rets with radios, maps, and other equip- 
ment to help the soldiers learn what to 
expect when they operate tanks. The proj- 
ect was devised by Dr. Robert A. Baker 
(right) to make field training more valu- 
able. 

Operating the training equipment are 
Pfc. Gary Brown, forward, and Capt. 
Servetus Ashworth. 


SCORE FOR DR. JOHNSON 


Comptroller of the Navy Victor M. 
Longstreet (right) is shown awarding the 
Navy Meritorious Public Service Citation 
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to Dr. A. Rex Johnson, on the occasion 
of his retirement as Professor of Business 
Administration and Director of the Uni- 
versity’s Navy Graduate Financial Man- 
agement Program sponsored by the Naval 
Post Graduate School for selected Naval 
and Marine officers. 

Twelve classes totaling 322 officers 
have been graduated from the program 
since Dr. Johnson inaugurated the pro- 
gram at the University. Graduates re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Business 
Administration and returned to the serv- 
ice in posts of fiscal leadership. 

Dr. Johnson was awarded the Navy’s 
citation at a dinner held August 1 at 
Bolling field where he also was presented 
with letters of commendation from Secre- 
tary of the Navy Fred Korth and Marine 
Commandant David M. Shoup. Some 100 
colleagues and alumni of the program 
were present, including representatives of 
all 12 classes. Secretary Korth lauded 
Dr. Johnson's “contribution to the De- 
partment of the Navy in the field of mili- 
tary comptrollership.” 

General Shoup applauded his “de- 
velopment of financial integrity and com- 
mon sense for military personnel of the 
Navy,” pointing out that his “Marine stu- 
dents are serving and serving well in all 
parts of the world in many different types 
of endeavor . . . regardless of their as- 
signments, they do a better job when they 
understand its financial foundations.” f 
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BY JOHN S. TOOMEY 


Offerings... 
“Univers 


NEw curricula at the Uni- 
versity this Fall include a completely 
redesigned undergraduate engineer- 
ing program; undergraduate majors 
in music, regional science, and urban 
and regional development; graduate 
programs in education, law, regional 
science, marine geochemistry, and 
biochemistry; and greatly expanded 
offerings in geology, art, automatic 
data processing, and Sino-Soviet 
studies, as well as many new indi- 
vidual courses. 


ENGINEERING 

The University’s School of Engineer- 
ing and Applied Science has instituted a 
new program designed to give the engi- 
neering student a more liberal education 
by giving him more freedom of choice in 
course planning and more individual at- 
tention. The traditional freshman, sopho- 
more, junior, and senior years have been 
abolished. Instead, the student progresses 
through three levels of accomplishment: 
the Introductory, the Intermediate, and 
the Advanced. There are no specific time 
or course requirements, and students will 
advance from one level to the next on the 
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basis of individual accomplishment, deter- 
mined by a requisite number of credit 
hours and a series of comprehensive ex- 
aminations. Each student will set his own 
goals, according to his interests, in con- 
sultation with a faculty adviser. On the 
advanced level, study is concentrated in 
a specific field of the student's choice, and 
the pattern of work will be related to the 
area of specialization.. 

The School of Engineering and Ap- 
plied Science is also offering two courses 
this fall for professional architects and 
engineers in nuclear defense engineering, 
in cooperation with the Office of Civil De- 
fense. A course in Fallout Shelter Con- 
struction deals with the general effect 
of nuclear weapons, structural shielding 
against radiation, and the environmental 
engineering of shelters. A course in Pro- 
tective Construction includes structural 
dynamics for blast-resistant shelters and 
associated environments due to nuclear 
weapon detonation, emphasizing vibration 
theory, ultimate strength of concrete 
structure, and plastic analysis of steel 
structure. 


MUSIC 

For the first time in the history of the 
University, an undergraduate major in 
music will be offered this Fall. A com- 
pletely renovated building at 2023 H 
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Street will house music studios and class- 
rooms as well as faculty offices. New 
courses offered in music for the first time 
this Fall are Music of the Classic Period, 
Orchestra Literature, The Opera, and Or- 
chestration. In the Spring, new courses 
will be Music of the Romantic Period, 
Chamber Music Literature, Counterpoint, 
and Form and Analysis. Applied music 
courses will be greatly expanded, includ- 
ing instruction in piano, organ, voice, 
orchestral instruments, and chorus. 


GEOGRAPHY 

The Department of Geography will 
offer two new undergraduate degree pro- 
grams, Bachelor of Arts with a major in 
Urban and Regional Development, and 
Bachelor of Arts with a major in Regional 
Science. New courses in Geography are 
Readings in Urban and Regional Devel- 
opment and Readings in Geography. 


EDUCATION 

A new graduate program in the 
School of Education will lead to the de- 
gree of Education Specialist, for students 
who have completed the requirements for 
the Master's degree in Education and seek 
further preparation toward a specific pro- 
fessional objective. This Fall, the pro- 
gram is available only in the field of 
administration, but further specialty fields 
are planned for the future. The program 
requires thirty semester hours of work 
beyond the requirements for the degree 
of Master of Arts in Education, plus final 
written and oral comprehensive examina- 
tions. 

The School of Education is also con- 
ducting a special program in teacher edu- 
cation designed to prepare outstanding 
graduates of accredited liberal arts col- 
leges for teaching in elementary schools. 
This program, supported by a grant from 
the Ford Foundation, leads to certifica- 
tion as an elementary teacher and pro- 
vides fifteen hours of graduate credit 
toward the degree of Master of Arts in 
Education. 
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LAW 

In response to the increasing demand 
of the legal profession for new skills and 
knowledge in various specialized areas 
of law and public affairs, the Graduate 
School of Public Law will offer selected 
Master of Laws programs in Govern- 
ment Procurement Law, Administrative 
Law, Patent and Trade Regulation Law, 
and Foreign Trade and Investment Law. 
Graduates of these selected programs will 
have an appropriate notation made on 
their diplomas indicating their field of 
specialization. 

New courses in law this year will be 
The European Common Market, Diplo- 
matic and Consular Law and Practice, 
The Executive Function, The Modern 
Corporation, Patent Interference Prac- 
tice, Corporate Law Problems, and Inter- 
national Commercial Transactions Semi- 
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DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 

New specialty fields for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy are Regional 
Science and three areas in Biochemistry: 
Biochemistry of Tissue Culture; Chemis- 
try and Metabolism of Carbohydrates; 
and Chemistry and Metabolism of Lipids. 


GEOLOGY 

The Department of Geology will 
have greatly expanded facilities this Fall, 
including a newly equipped sedimentation 
laboratory, darkroom, balance room, pa- 
leontology workshop, and thin sectioning 
workshop. A master’s program in Marine 
Geochemistry will be offered for the first 
time this fall in conjunction with the De- 
partment of Chemistry. New Geology 
courses this Fall will be Marine Geology, 
Sedimentation, Laboratory Techniques, 
and Seminar in Paleontology. A course in 
Photointerpretation will be offered in the 
Spring. 


GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 


The Department of Government and 
Business has increased its course offerings 
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in the area of automatic data processing, 
and now offers five courses in this area: 
Survey of Data Processing; Digital Com- 
puter Programming Concepts; Compara- 
tive Digital Computer Systems; Applica- 
tion of Digital Computers; and Seminar 
in Advanced Digital Computer Concepts. 
The first of these courses is a survey for 
the general information of management 
Students, and the others constitute an 
integrated program for the student who 
wishes to become a qualified Automatic 
Data Processing specialist. 


ART 

Two new courses, /ntroduction to 
Graphic Techniques and Advanced De- 
sign, will be offered by the Department 
of Art this Fall in a completely new studio 
workshop on campus. Instruction will be 
provided in etching, lithography, silk 
screen printing, and block printing. The 
Department instituted a new program in 
ceramics for the first time last year. 


SINO-SOVIET STUDIES 

The Institute of Sino-Soviet Studies 
has greatly increased its course offerings 
for the coming year, and in addition has 
instituted eight new research studies, five 
of which are now under way. New courses 
offerings include The Soviet Economy, 
Social Psychology of Communism, and 
seminars in The East European Satellites, 
Communist Chinese Constitutional Law, 
and History of the Modern Far East. New 
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courses planned for the Spring include 
Internal Soviet Politics and Chinese Mili- 
tary Policy and Strategy. 


CHINESE LANGUAGE 

A beginning course in the Chinese 
Language (Mandarin) will be offered for 
the first time this Fall. 


HEALTH CARE ADMINISTRATION 


Two courses in Health Care Admin- 
istration—Survey of Health Care Admin- 
istration and Readings in Long-term-care 
Administration—will be open this Fall 
to students other than degree candidates 
in the Health Care Administration pro- 
gram. 


OTHER NEW COURSES 

Chemistry—Photochemistry . 
Spring). 

Education—Seminar in Educational Re- 
search (Spring). 

English—Reading Course in American 
Civilization (Fall and Spring). 

Government and Business—A dministra- 
tion in State and Metropolitan Gov- 
ernments (Fall). Administration of 
International and Supranational Ac- 
tivities (Spring). 

History—History of Modern 
(Fall). 

Mathematics—Finite Mathematics (Fall 
and Spring) /ntroduction to Alge- 
braic Geometry (Spring). 

Psychology—Principles and Methods of 
Psychology (Fall and Spring). Cur- 
rent Research Issues in Psychology 
(Spring). 

Slavic Languages and Literatures—Begin- 
ning Russian for Reading Examina- 
tion Candidates (Fall). Russian Cul- 
ture (Fall and Spring). 

Sociology and Anthropology—Race and 
Minority Groups (Fall). Aging in 
Modern Society; Military Sociology; 
Physical Anthropology; Primitive 
Economics (Spring). 

Zoology — Comparative Endocrinology 
(Fall). 


(Fall and 


China 
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